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Anent 
The Near Approach of Lent. 


The significance of the Lenten season and the rules 
of observance incumbent upon children, should be 
properly explained by teachers to the pupils of the 
several grades, sometime before Ash Wednesday 
(Mareh 8). It is desirable that the children learn 
to enter into the spirit of this season of penance with 
its special church services, that they understand the 
reasons for the law of abstinence which applies to 
them, and that they be admonished to deny them- 
selves various little pleasures in view of the fact that 
they are not bound to fast. In many parishes the 
children are advised or requested to attend 8 o’clock 
mass every morning during Lent. 


Another Lenten devotion, usually provided for 
parish school children, is the Friday afternoon 
‘Way of the Cross,’’ or ‘‘Stations of the Cross.’’ 
Here again, care should be taken to see that the 
children fully understand the meaning and value of 
the devotion. It should be explained that the ‘‘ Way 
of the Cross’’ is the name given to the fourteen sta- 
tions which represent scenes or events in the way 
along which our Redeemer passed, bearing His cross, 
from Pilate’s palace to Mt. Calvary. Tradition says 
that the Blessed Mother was wont to visit the spots 
made sacred by the bleeding feet of her son, and 
that the early Christians in crowds visited the holy 
places. After the Holy Land fell into the hands of 
the infidel Turks, these visits were quite impossible. 
Stations of the cross were erected in churches as a 
substitute for these pilgrimages, and indulgences 
were granted the same as if a journey were made to 
Jerusalem. St. Francis of Assisi did much to pro- 
pagate this devotion. 


The manner of making the Stations of the Cross 
is to pass from station to station, and to meditate on 
the sufferings of our Lord. It is customary to begin 
with an act of contrition, to say an Our Father and 
a Hail Mary, ete., at each station, and at the end to 
recite five Hail Marys for the intention of our Holy 
Father, the Pope. 


In explaining the meaning of the Lenten season, 
and its first day ceremony, the laying on of ashes, the 
following outline may be used, adapted to the differ- 
ent classes. In our March number we will present 
suitable explanations of Holy Week. It will reach 
subscribers in ample time for use in that connection. 

Instituted by the apostles in-memory of the forty 
days of Our Lord’s fasting, Lent extends from Ash 
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Wednesday¢to Easter Sunday. St. Jerome observes 
that the number forty is always that of pain and af- 
fliction. The Scripture furnishes us proofs of this 
in great numbers. We will mention: the forty days 
and forty nights of rain in the deluge; the forty 
years of exile in the desert; the forty days of siege 
which preceded the destruction of Jerusalem ; the 
forty days’ fasting of Moses and Elias. 

Three great thoughts fill all the Lenten liturgy. 
The Church in the first place proposes to her chil- 
dren’s meditation the drama of the Passion of 
Christ ; each week she follows step by step the de- 
velopment of the conspiracy against Jesus. And 
then Lent was to those who were aspirants for bap- 
tism the last preparation, and the Old as well as the 
New Testament furnished lessons intended to make 
the catechumens understand the grandeur of the 
blessing which they were to receive. Besides this 
the public penitents became also during the holy sea- 
son the object of the maternal solicitude of the 
Church, and the numerous instances of mercy wit! 
which the Epistles and Gospels are especially filled 
opened their hearts to confidence, the inseparable ac- 
companiment of pardon. These three considerations 
are the key to the Epistles and Gospels of this holy 
time. 

Ashes were not in the beginning laid upon the 
heads of any but sinners submitted to public pen-: 
ance. 

Before the mass of this day the guilty presented 
themselves at the church to avow their faults and to 
receive the ashes on their heads. They were covered 
at the same time with the haireloth of penance, and 
driven solemnly from the church doors, which did 
not open again to them till Holy Thursday. Through 
humility pious Christians mingled with the penitents. 
After the abolition of public penance, the Church, 
not wishing to deprive her children of the great 
teachings contained in the pious ceremony of the 
ashes, preserved the custom of laying them on the 
brows of the faithful at the beginning of Lent. Let 
us respond to her holy intentions, and bring to this 
ceremony the sentiments of Adam and Eve after 
their sin. The sentence pronounced against them 
will fall upon us: Remember, man, that dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.”’ 

But besides this sadness the Church has placed 
hope. The sign of the cross made ‘on our foreheads 
with the ashes reminds us that death has been con- 
quered by the divine Crucified One, and that, thanks 
to Calvary, the dust has become for redeemed man 
the cradle of a life glorious and immortal. 


A NEW YORK TEACHER WRITES: “I once thought that I could not afford to take a school paper, but since becom- 
ing acquainted with The Catholic School Journal, I am convinced that what I really cannot afford, is to be without your 
excellent publication.” 

RT. REV. BISHOP W’NEIL, of Newfoundland, has joined the long list of prelates who recognize the practical value of 
The Journal. Bishop McNeil has furnished substantial encouragement by sending in a good list of subscriptions and giving 
our periodical r dation in his diocese. 


: 
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Catechetical Work During Lent. 


It will be found profitable to arrange the work 
in catechism so that the parts relating directly to 
Christ’s mission on earth may be given special study 
during these five weeks of Lent. For this pur- 
pose the teacher should have at hand and follow 
Father Kinkead’s ‘‘Explanation of the Baltimore 
Catechism’’: Lesson V—On our First Parents and 
Their Fall ; Lesson VI—On Sin and its Kind; Lesson 
ViII—On the Incarnation and Redemption; Lesson 
VIII—On Our Lord’s Passion, Death, Resurrection 
and Ascension; Lesson IX—On the Holy Ghost and 
His Descent; Lesson X—On the Effects of the Re- 
demption. 

Father Kinkead’s explanations of all the points 
here involved are very clear. We append a portion 
of his text in the chapter ‘‘On the Incarnation and 
Redemption” : 

‘‘Incarnation’’ means to take flesh, as a body. Here 
it means Our Lord’s taking fiesh, that is, taking a 
body like ours, when He became man. ‘‘Redemp- 
tion’’ means to buy back. Let us take an example. 
Slaves are men or women that belong entirely to 
their masters, just as horses, cows, or other ani- 
mals do. Slaves are bought and sold, never receive 
any wages for their work, get their food and cloth- 
ing and no more. As they never earn money for 
themselves, they can never purchase their own lib- 
erty. If ever they are to be free some one else must 
procure their liberty. Now, suppose I am in some 
country where slavery exists. I am free, but I want 
one hundred dollars; so I go to a slave owner and 
say: I want to sell myself for one hundred dollars. 
He buys me and I soon squander the one hundred 
dollars. Now I am his property, his slave; I shall 
never earn any wages and shall never be able to buy 
my freedom. No other slave can help me, for he is 
just in the same condition as I myself am. If I am 
to be free, a free man. who has the money must pay 
for my liberty. This is exactly the condition in 
which all men were before Our Lord redeemed them. 
Adam sold himself and all his children to the devil 
by committing sin. He and they therefore became 
slaves. They could not earn any spiritual wages, 
that is, grace of God to purchase their liberty; 
and as all men were slaves one could not help an- 
other in this matter. Then Our Lord Himself came 
and purchased our freedom. He bought us back 
again, and the price He paid was His own life and 
blood given up upon the cross. In His goodness, 
He did more than redeem us; He gave us also the 
means of redeeming ourselves in case we should ever 
have the misfortune of falling again into the slavery 
of the devil—into sin. He left us the Sacrament of 


- Penance to which we can go as to a bank, and draw 


out enough of Our Lord’s grace—merited for us and 
deposited in thé power of His Church—to purchase 
our redemption from sin. 


OUR BOYS. 


Get hold of the boy’s heart. Yonder locomotive 
with its thundering train comes like a whirlwind 
down the track, and a regiment of armed men 
might seek to arrest it in vain. It would erush 
them and plunge unheeded on. But there is a little 
lever in its mechanism that, at the pressure of 4 


man’s hand, will slacken its speed, and in a mo- 
ment or two bring it panting and still, like a 
whipped spaniel, at your feet. By a similar little 
lever the steamship is guided upon the sea in spite 
of adverse wind or current. That sensitive and re- 
sponsive spot by which a boy’s life is controlled is 
his heart. With your grasp gentle and firm on 
that helm you may pilot him whither you will. 
Never doubt that he has a heart. Bad and wilful 
boys often have the tenderest hearts hidden away 
somewhere beneath the incrustations of sin, or be- 
hind barricades of pride. And it is your business 
to get at that heart, keep hold of it by sympathy, 
confiding in him, manifestly working only for his 
good. There are many ways. See him at his home, 
or invite him to yours. Provide him some little 
pleasure, set him to some little service of trust for 
you; love him—love him practically. Any way and 
every way, rule him through his heart. 


A BIT OF WISDOM. 

The reaction of play upon character is no less 
important than its recoil upon intellect. As a single 
blow upon molten iron has more shaping power 
than a hundred blows upon the cold metal, so a 
single deed done fervently and with delight fash- 
ions the will more than months of compulsory 
doing. The abandon of the playing child gauges 
the formative effect of his play. Because his whole 
soul is in what he is doing, his deed leaves a per- 
manent impress upon his character. Pondering this 
fact, we begin to realize how important it is that 
the ideals children hold up to themselves in play 
should be pure and lofty ones, and what a power 
for evil there is in games which suggest base 
thoughts or awaken premature emotions. 


RURAL SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Remarkable records in attendance were disclosed 
at the prize distribution in the South Lincolnshire 
elementary schools. 

At Dorrington two girls each received a gold 
watch for attending school for seven consecutive 
years without being absent once. A boy at Spald- 
ing Central school had attended six years, two boys 
attended five years and eight boys attended four 
years without a break. 

In the Girls’ Central school in the same town one 
scholar had attended seven years, another six years 
and others five and four years without a single ab- 
sence.—London Express. 


HYMN FOR LENT. 


(To be sung to some air already known to the class.) 
1 Thou loving Maker of mankind, 
Before Thy throne we pray and weep; 
Oh, strengthen us with grace divine, 
Duly this sacred Lent to keep. 


2 Searcher of hearts! Thou dost our ills 
Discern, and all our weakness know; * 

Again to Thee with tears we turn; 
Again to us Thy mercy show. 


3 Much have we sinned; but we confess 
Our guilt, and all our faults deplore; 

Oh, for the praise of Thy great Name, 
Our fainting souls to health restore! 


4 And grant us, while Thy fasts we strive 
This mortal body to control, 

To fast from all the food of sin, 
And so to purify the soul. 


5 Hear us, O Trinity thrice blest! 
Sole Unity! to Thee we cry; 
Vouchsafe us from these fasts below 
F To reap immortal fruit on high. 
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Hints for Talks to the Class. 


Eighth grade teachers should remember that many 
of their pupils are spending their last year in school, 
and the fact should be taken advantage of to im- 
part much good advice through talks to the class 
as a whole, and by ‘‘heart to heart’’ talks with in- 
dividual pupils who seem most in need of moral 
strengthening and encouragement for the battle of 
life. 


‘Instruct much in honesty, uprightness, respect 
for one’s word, promptness, respect to employers, 
the duty of not communicating their employers’ 
business matters to others, and the like,’’ says the 
Christian Doctrine Manual (Dolphin Press). ‘‘Speak 
also of Protestant company, mixed marriages, mar- 
riage outside the Church. Sin and its penalties. Of 
the duty of praying to be guided in the choice of a 
state in life. In this, as also in previous grades, 
the teacher should be ingenious in winning the chil- 
dren to good reading. Ask in a friendly and affec- 
tionate way for ‘‘notes’’ of the books they read. 
Lead all to include in their list: ‘‘The Faith of Our 
Fathers.’’ Lives of saints attractively written, 
are now easily obtainable, but recommend also 
biographies of men and women of the world, un- 
canonized, which will perhaps seem to the gener- 
ality more imitatble. Among these may be noted: 
Lives of Lady Fullerton, Mrs. Peters, Eleanor Les- 
lie, Mrs. Seaton, Colonel Garesche, Frederick Ozan.- 
am, Mother Kerr, Prince Gallitzin, and others.’’ 

Against Vulgarity of Speech. 

A distinguished author says: ‘‘I resolved, when 
a child, never to use a word which I could not pro- 
nounce before my mother.’’ He kept his resolution, 
and became a pure-minded, noble, honored gentle- 
man. His rule and example are worthy of imitation 
by every boy. 

Boys readily learn a class of low, vulgar words 
and expressions which are never heard in respectable 
circles. Of course, we cannot imagine a decent girl 
using words she would not utter before her father 
or teacher or most esteemed friend. 

Such vulgarity is thought by some boys to be 
‘‘smart,’’ the next thing to ‘‘swearing,’’ and yet 
‘“‘not so wicked;’’ but it is a habit which leads to 
profanity, and fills the mind with evil thoughts. It 
vulgarizes and degrades the soul, and prepares the 
way for many of the gross and fearful sins which 
now corrupt society. 

Dear children, keep your mouths free from all 
impurity, and your ‘‘tongue from evil;’’: but in 
order to do this, ask Jesus to cleanse your heart 
and keep it clean. 

Honor in School Life. 

What is it that aids the progress of a school, 
advanees its interests, raises its standard generally, 
and implants in the hearts of its pupils noble and 
pure sentiments of ideal manhood and womanhood? 
Can we not answer the question by the simple word 
‘‘Honor’’? The responsibility of sustaining the 
honor of a school rests upon the students themselves, 
and severely should he be censured who betrays his 
trust. But before the honor of a school or college 
can be upheld, there must be a preparatory step 
that relates individually to every student. That is, 
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namely, the honor he owes to himself and the honor 
due to his fellow-students. To be honorable in him- 
self, every student should be governed by certain 
principles of straightforwardness, truthfulness, etce., 
and so attached should he be to these principles 
that, come what may ,he would not forsake them, 
nay, even for a friend. A person thus honorable in 
himself must, as a consequence, preserve this same 
attitude in his relations with his class-mates. 

Important as is the idea of honor to the student 
during his college days, there is even a greater re- 
sponsibility resting upon him after his departure. It 
is the men and women who go forth from a school 
that make it live and grow; it is their record, their 
example, that reflect honor or dishonor on their 
alma mater. Therefore should it be the sacred duty 
of every student to be the soul of probity while at 
school, and to go forth with the firm determination 
of never doing anything dishonorable.—Marjorie 
Berteling, ’06, in St. Mary’s Chimes. 


The Sunday School Library. 


Importance—We cannot overrate the importance 
of the Sunday school or parish library. It is one 
of the most valuable adjuncts of the Sunday school. 
No one who has witnessed the eagerness of the -chil- 
dren to obtain good books where a well regulated 
library exists, would be content without one. Good 
books are necessary to illustrate and impress upon 
the mind the lessons taught in Sunday school. They 
are necessary to give the children profitable occu 
pation for their spare moments. They are necessary 
as an antidote to the immoral and dangerous read- 
ing that is spread before them at every corner. 

Character—To secure these results, the books 
must be selected with great care. All books in- 
tended for the library should be carefully inspected 
by some competent person. The works of some pop- 
ular authors, which might be allowable in the library 
of a literary society, are unfit for a Sunday school. 
The books must not only be interesting; they must 
be calculated to edify. The number of such books 
is now so great that there is no excuse for allowing 
any others. All books in the Sunday school or 
parish library are considered to have a kind of 
ecclesiastical sanction. It is evident, therefore, that 
great caution should be used in the selection of those 
books. 

How to Obtain It—From the catalogues of repu- 
table publishers, good books, from 100 to 1000 
ean be ordered, according to the wants and means 
of the Sunday school or parish. A very good Sun- 
day school library of about 500 volumes ean be 
bought for about $250. This can be increased from 
time to time as the money for the purpose may be 
collected. 

How to Sustain It.—By teaching the children to 
give a penny each at their Mass, a fund ‘sufficient to 
sustain and increase the library will be provided. 
It is an excellent thing to form in them thus early 
the habit of contributing to the support of religion. 

How to Manage It.—The success or failure of 
the library depends on the care and exactness with 
which the books are given out and collected. The 
best time for this is when the children are assem- 
bled for instruction. There are several ways of 
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doing this. The following is both practicable and 
successful : 

1. Divide the library into as many divisions as 
there are classes to supply. Each division should 
have an alcove or shelf space for itself. These 
should be numbered. Each alcove must contain at 
— as many books as there are scholars in any 
class. 

The books should be eovered with thick manila 
paper of fine quality. This cover should not be 
pasted to the book, as it will be necessary to renew 
it when worn or soiled. The name and number 
should be distinctly marked upon the back. Num- 
ber the books so that the figure in the hundreds 
place shall indicate the aleove to which they belong. 

Thus, the books in the first aleove number 101, 
102, 103, ete. In the second alcove, number as 201, 
202, 203, ete. By beginning with a new hundred 
at each alcove, the number shows to which alcove 
the book belongs. Each teacher should be required 
to keep a class-book, in which the book given each 
scholar must be recorded. 

Next obtain as many erasable tablets as there 
are alcoves. On one side paste a paper with the 
numbers, names, and number of pages in each book, 
written in ink. The other side serves for a con- 
venient record of books which may be erased. You 
are then ready to begin operations. 

2. After the Mass or opening exercises in the 
afternoon, before the lessons commence, the librar- 
ian hands the teacher a tablet with the numbers 
and names of the books in the alcove designed for 
him. The teacher selects those he wishes, and marks 
the numbers on the erasable side. The librarian 
then collects the tablets, and returns to the library. 
The teacher then proceeds with the lesson. The 
librarian then selects the books marked, and quietly 
carries them to each teacher. When the lessons are 


‘finished, the teacher gives each scholar his book, 


and records the number in his class-book. 

3. On the following Sunday, or the next; if two 
weeks to a book is considered desirable, the teacher 
collects the books and checks them as returned. He 
places them by his side. The librarian again gives 
him the tablet belonging to the division. He selects 
and marks the books as before. The librarian then 
takes the tablet and books returned to the library 
and all proceeds as on the preceding Sunday. 

Each alcove should contain books of different 
kinds, as Lives of Saints, Historical Tales, ete., that 
is, be a miniature library in itself. The teacher 
should pay some heed to requests of pupils for cer- 
tain books. 

’ If any class fail to return all their books, they 


“are denied books till the missing one is returned or 


paid for. If any scholar is delinquent, he is imme- 
diately beset by an investigating committee of im- 
patient classmates, and the book is soon forthcom- 
ing. This rule must be faithfully adhered to, or the 
library will soon be scattered. By this system, now 
successfully working in many Sunday ‘schools, the 
books of a large school are changed in a short time 
without any loss or confusion. 


THE FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


When we speak of the ‘‘Fathers’’ of the Repub-. 


lie we usually’ think of them as old, grave, and 


solemn. But the Catholic Fortnightly Review speaks 
of a recently published book, ‘‘The Declaration of 
Independence,’’ which reminds present day Amer- 
icans that the men who founded the nation were 
not so venerable as might be imagined. ‘‘ Washing- 
ton was but forty-three when Congress gave him 
the truncheon of command; John Hancock younger, 
only thirty-eight ; John Adams but two years older; 
Jefferson, who wrote the document (the Declara- 
tion), and Henry Lee, who offered it, were each 
thirty-two; and John Jay, one of its most subtle 
and powerful champions, was but thirty.’’ 


Points on Teaching Literature. 


The elementary study of literature consists in 
reading the works of worthy writers; it is far more 
than a catalogue of names and dates. Some informa- 
tion about the author and the composition of the 
work to be read, and about its fame and merits is a 
natural introduction. Thorough study should be 
given to masterpieces of literature—literature by 
eminence, and especially to the best passages in 
these masterpieces. These express in happy speech 
what the great and good have thought and felt and 
done. By careful study of their works, we can re- 
peat in ourselves their thoughts and feelings, their 
hopes, their aspirations, ideals and resolves. 

Before beginning this study, let the class review 
English prosody, becoming familiar with the various 
kinds of metrical feet, with the Chaucerian and 
Spenserian stanzas, and the sonnet. Let word study 
come first, thus exacting a clear comprehension of 
the text, next take clause by clause to make clear 
the train of thought. Such is the primary study of 
literature, re-thinking its great thoughts. 

Encourage in your pupils a taste for good read- 
ing, and teach them that reading is not merely the 
gathering of a stock of ideas—it is the gathering of 
material which the mind should work into thought. 
‘‘This is the point wherein great readers are apt to 
be mistaken. Those who have read of everything 
are thought to understand everything too; but 
it is not alwaysso. Reading furnishes the mind only 
with material of knowledge, it is thinking makes 
them ours; without this, what we read is but so 
much loose matter floating in the brain.’’ The mind 
should be early trained to this task of thinking while 
we are reading. At first the task is not easy, but 
exercise will give facility, and only those who have 
acquired it have the true key to books and the elue 
to lead them through the maze of opinions to cer- 
tainty and truth.—‘‘Lessons in Literature,’’ Ains- 
worth & Co., Chicago. 


SHAKESPEARE A CATHOLIC. 


Rev. S. A. Blackmore, 8. J., professor of litera- 
ture at Creighton university, and a Shakespearean 
scholar of note, expresses the opinion that Shakes- 
peare was a Catholic in mind and heart. In a re- 
cent lecture, Father Blackmore analyzed conditions 
during the time when the great poet and dramatist 
lived, showing that it was during the early days of 
the reformation in England, when Catholics were 
prosecuted, fined, whipped and even executed for 
their religion. Therefore, it would be natural for 
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Shakespeare to conceal this religion if he were a 
Catholic, while he would naturally proclaim it if 
he were a reformer, because it would help him in 
his career. 

The speaker then pointed out that the parents of 
Shakespeare were both Catholics, that the friends 
and associates of his family at Stratford were Cath- 
olie, and that, according to the neighbors for fifty 
years after his death, it was understood that he died 
in the faith. 

In his plays it was pointed out that he used the 
clergymen of the reformed faith as the butts of 
ridicule, and that he frequently holds them up to 
approbrium. On the other hand, he makes noble 
characters of clergy of the Catholic faith, and al- 
ways refers to anything pertaining to the Catholic 
Chureh in a reverential manner. 

He narrowly escaped getting into trouble for 
earicaturing Elizabeth in ‘‘Richard III.’’ When, to 
re-establish his reputation, he wrote a play to satisfy 
the reformers, he chose King John, one of the most 
thorough villains and monsters that ever sat on the 
English throne, to set against the Roman pontiff. 

Lastly, he never referred to a Catholic custom 
or rite in an inaccurate manner, but was always ac- 
curate on those points. 


Sowing and Reaping. 

SISTER M. FIDES, (Convent of Mercy) McKeesport, Pa. 

In no other act has the Catholic Church shown 
herself more divinely wise than in her establish- 
ment of Catholie schools for Catholic children. The 
world at large is dimly awakening to this truth. 
The Christian world in particular—non-Catholie as 
well as Catholic—is vigorously awakening to this 
truth; the former, indeed, in vague admiration of 
incipient desires of imitation, the latter in deep 
cognizance of the wisdom of the long years’ sowing 
and in fullest confidence of the rich, ripening har- 
vest. 

Look where we will, throughout the length and 
breadth of this mighty country of ours, and on hill 
and in valley, in city an@ in suburb, in populous 
centers and in pioneer settlements, we behold Cath- 
olie churches arising; and on investigation we shall 
find as animus of this activity the men and women 
who have been educated in Catholic schools. These 
men and women would give to their children the 
religion which made life real to them; they would 
surround their children with that influence which 
made their own childhood innocent and good and 
glad. From the laxity of morals everywhere ap- 
parent, from the pessimism permeating all philos- 
ophies, these one-time pupils of the Catholic school 
turn, perplexed, indeed, yet trustful and grateful 
unto the shelter of that Church which has not 
changed with the changing years; which has today 
the same old lessons for the children—self-restraint, 
prayer, faith, hope, charity; and, thank God, the 
same old rewards—victory of the higher over the 
lower, patience and peace under the trials and sor- 
rows of life, hope even amid the valley of the 
shadow of death, and in the end—Heaven. This is 
the secret lever by which innumerable churches 
with their attendant convents and schools are every- 
where arising. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING CLASS. 


These words are mispronounced by. very many 
people. Place a few of them on the board each day 
for the upper classes and let the pupils ascertain 
definitely from the International Dictionary how 
they should be pronounced. Then drill on the list 
until the right pronunciation becomes a fixed habit: 


data decorous respiratory 
economic magazine gladiolus 
sine die debris vehement 
rendezvous juvenile precedence 
almond recess sacrifice 
elite grimace exigency 
obligatory alias exemplary 
Danish charivari chimera 
acclimated adamantine indissoluble 
viva voce inquiry harass 
accented research address 
resource “area robust 
contour romance italies 
tenet illustrate tableau 
peremptory ultimatum Imp1ous 
construe extant Parnell 
oleomargarine complex heroism 
benzine eclat exquisite 
‘epaulet lamentable canine 
cerebrum enervate tympanum 
Darius Genoa derisive 
ally irrevocable clandestine 
financier pyramidal isothermal 
exponent mandamus Sevastopol 
lyceum Caribbean museum 
posse comitatus abdomen 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
I 


He was black as the ace of spades, you see; 
And scarcely as high as a tall man’s knee; 


He wore a hat that was minus a brim 


(But that, of course, mattered nothing to him); 
His jacket (or what there was left of it), 


Scorned his little black shoulders to fit; 


And as for shoes and stockings,—dear me! 


Nothing about such things knew he. 


HH. 
He sat on the curbstone one pleasant day, 


Placidly passing the hours away; 


His hands in the holes which for pockets were meant, 
His thoughts on the clouds overhead were intent, 
When down the street, suddenly marching along, 

Came soldiers, and horses, and such a great throng 

Of men and of boys; as they crowded the street 

With a “Hip! hip! hurrah!” the lad sprang to his feet;— 


FEE. 
And joined the procession, his face in a grin, 
For here was a good time “dat dis chile is in.” 
How he stretched out his legs to the beat of the drum! 
Thinking surely at last ’twas the “jubilee come;” 
Then, suddenly wondering what ’twas about, 
The soldiers—the music—and all—with a shout 
He hailed a small comrade, “Hi, Caesar! You know 
What all dis percession’s a marchin’ fur so?” 


“ 


Go ’long, you George Washington,” Caesar replied; 


“In dis yer great kentry you ain’t got no pride; 


It is Washington’s birfday, 


you oughter know dat, 


Wid yer head growed so big it burst de brim off yer hat,” 
For a moment George Washington stood in surprise, 
While plainer to view grew the whites of his eyes; 
Then, swift to the front of the ranks, scampered he, | 
This mite of a chap, hardly high as your knee. 


Vv: 
The soldiers looked stern, and an officer said, 
As he rapped with his sword on the black wooly head. 
“Come, boy, clear the road. What a figure you are!” 
Came the ready reply, “I’se George Washington, sah, 
But I didn’t know nuffin’ about my birfday 


Till a feller jest told me. 


O jolly! it’s gay!” 


Just then a policeman (of course it was mean) 


Removed young George Washington f 


ar from the scene. 
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Anecdotes for the School-Room. 


From Catechetical Anecdotes [Spirago-Baxter] Benziger Brothers. 


A Bishop’s Instruction. 


Our parents are our greatest benefactors. The 
Prince Bishop Gruber of Salzburg was very fond of 
children, and took great interest in their training. 
One day, when he was examining a class of children 
in religion in the Tyrol, he spoke to them about the 
duty they owed to their parents. In order to make 
them understand in some measure the gratitude due 
to those who had brought them up, he asked one of 
the girls this question: ‘‘Do you know how much 
money you have already cost your parents?’’ The 
girl, though she was sharp at reckoning, was at a 
loss for an answer. Then the bishop said: ‘‘Let us 
count it up together. We will suppose that the 
cost of your food amounts to 10 cents a day.’’ The 
child interposed, ‘‘ More than that.’’ ‘‘ Never mind,’’ 
the bishop went on, ‘‘let us say 10 cents a day. That 
would be $3 a month, and $36 a year. How old are 
you? Ten years. Well, then, your parents have 
had to spend $360 for your keep. To that we must 
add the outlay for clothes, washing, medicine, 
schooling, ete., nor must we omit to mention your 
pafents’ daily care and labor in providing for you, 
in bringing you up well and training you. All that 
money will not pay for. Children ought to endeavor 
to discharge this debt by obedience and dutiful be- 
havior.’’ This representation by the bishop of their 
indebtedness to their parents had a salutary influ- 
ence on the children. It had never occurred to 
them to think of the benefits their parents had con- 
ferred on them and the gratitude they owed them. 
After this instruction if any child was untractable, 
it was enough for her mother to say: ‘‘How much 
have you cost me? Is this your manner of repay- 
ment ?”’ 

The Poor Youth with Sound Limbs. 

Health is more precious than money. A youth 
who was quite destitute of this world’s goods hap- 
pened to meet his former schoolmaster. The latter 
greeted him kindly, and asked how he was getting 
on. ‘‘Not at all well,’’ the young man replied; ‘‘I 
am terribly poor.’’ His teacher shook his head, 
saying: ‘‘You are not really very poor; you are 
strong and well.’’ Taking him by the hand, he 
added: ‘‘ Would you part with this hand for five hun- 
dred dollars?’’ ‘‘I would not part with it for any 
money,’’ was the answer. The schoolmaster then 
asked whether he would, perhaps part with his two 
sound and sturdy feet for a like sum, and again the 
youth replied with an emphatic negative. The school- 
master continued: ‘‘Perchance you would part with 


_ your good eyes, or your ears, if all the king’s treas- 


ures were offered you?’’ ‘‘On no account would I 
do so,’’ the youth answered. ‘‘Then,’’ his teacher 
rejoined, ‘‘do not complain of being poor, since you 
possess treasures which no money can purchase.’’ 
True indeed are the words of Holy Scripture, 
‘Health is better than immense revenues’’ (Eeclus. 
xxx. 15). 
A Gulden Earned by Placidity. 

We should find it easier to remain calm if we 
thought of the recompense promised to the meek. 
A gentleman’s servant could not abstain from out- 
bursts of anger despite all the admonitions and ecor- 


rections he received from his master. Finally- the 
latter promised to give him a gulden every evening, 
if he should have kept his temper completely during 
the day. This time the man kept himself well in 
hand, although his fellow-servants tried hard to 
irritate him. Not a single angry word escaped his 
lips. ° When evening came he presented himself be- 
fore his master in all the pride of victory, and asked 
for the promised gulden. His master gave it to 
him and said: ‘‘So you were able to conquer your- 
self for the sake of a miserable piece of money ; how 
much better to think of the infinitely greater, the 
eternal reward which God will give hereafter to 
those who gain the victory over themselves.’’ This 
serious advice was not without effect. From that 
time forth the servant learned completely to master 
his temper. 


Dionysius and the Two Friends. 

How lovely are true friendships,—the friendship 
of persons who are attracted to one another by simi- 
larity of noble sentiments. A beautiful instance of 
true friendship is handed down to us from ancient 
times. Damon and Pythias were firm friends. One. 
of them was sentenced to death by Dionysius, the 
tyrant. He asked and obtained permission to set his 
house in order before the execution of the sentence 
During his absence, his friend remained in custody 
as a hostage, ready to suffer death in his stead should 
he not reappear at the appointed time. The day 
fixed for the execution drew near,—nay, the time 
was almost up, and the condemned had not returned 
to release his friend. Yet the latter never wavered 
in his conviction that he would erelong appear. So 
he did; and Dionysius so much admired the faithful 
friendship of these two men, that he revoked the 
sentence of death. One real friendship suffices for 
a lifetime, and between such friends explanations 
are never necessary. 


The Child Who Lost Her Money. 

The following incident affords proof of the saying 
that honesty is the best policy. A kind-hearted man 
saw a little girl in the street, crying bitterly. He 
went up to her and asked her what was the matter. 
She told him her parents had sent out to buy bread, 
and she had lost the ten cents they had given her. 
‘‘That is a bad job,’’ the man replied. ‘‘Why were 
you not more eareful?’’ The girl answered: ‘“‘T 
know I have been very careless, and I am quite will- 
ing to bear the punishment. I am only sorry for my 
parents’ sake, who have to work hard for their 
bread.’? The man was so pleased at the good feel- 
ing the girl displayed that he gave her ten cents, and 
went on his way. In a few minutes she came run- 
ning after him, and gave him back the money with 
thanks, saying she had found her own ten cents. The 
man would not take it, but gave her half a dollar be- 
sides. The child demurred to accepting what seemed 
to her so large a sum, She said she had only done 
what she ought. ‘‘For that very reason, that you 
have done what is right,’’ answered the old man, 
with a smile, ‘‘you deserve to be rewarded.’’ If man 
recompenses honesty, how much the more will God 
do so. If, as the Scriptures say, the privations of 
this life bear no proportion to the glory to come, it 


_ is equally true that dishonest gains will bear no com- 


parison with the punishments to follow. 
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Drawing and Handicraft Valentines 


Lavra Rountree 
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The fan valentine is to be cut from pasteboard and the parts put together with 
baby ribbon pasted on the back of each piece or run through little holes. 
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Industrial Work 


So much can be accomplished by even the youngest 
children under the guidance of a teacher that Iam im- 
pelled to tell others some of the things we have done 
in the primary room since the opening of the school 
year tour months ago. 


To Make a Holder 


Reauire each child to bring a needle from home— 
they can each furnish one so much easier than you 
can so many. And right here let me say, do not make 
a mistake by supposing boys can not sew, for they 
should learn to use their fingers as well as the girls. 
Take squares of tennis flannel, three thicknesses, and 
have each child baste one holder together before sew- 
ing ‘‘over and over” around the edges, and the result 
will be a pretty and durable holder for mother. ‘ 


Strip pieces of soft material as for carpet rags and 
weave them back and forth over a foundation made 
by taking a piece of cardboard, from an empty bo , 
the size you wish the holder to be when finished. Slit 
with the scissors one-half inch deep and one-half inch 
apart on two opposite ends and thread back and forth 
with twine. This makes a good foundation to weave 
on, and the holder when finished is a pretty and sub- 
stantial affair. Each piece of cloth should be sewed 
to the one already woven in to make a smooth sur- 
face. 

To remove from the foundation do not break the 
twine, but slip it off of the slits that have held it in 


position. + 
A Hammock 


This is made on pasteboard for a foundation, as the 
holder just described is, by taking two small brass 
rings and fastening them in the middle of the back of 
the cardboard; then string the twine in lines one-half 
an inch apart over one side of the cardboard and 
catch each thread thru the ring at the back on the side 
over which you are working. Then bring it thru the 
board over the front, then thru the board over the 
back as far as the ring, then back again, etc., etc. 


-until the foundation is laid. Now turn the rings to 


the back of the hammock and commence to weave 
with twine or worsted yarn back and forth, forth and 
back, leaving a couple of inches at each side of every 
length for fringe. 


When completed cut the fringe to an even length . 


and break off the outer edge of the cardboard, snip 
the cord that held the rings in place and the hammock 
will come off the foundation. Children show great 
enthusiasm over this work, and how much it strength- 
ens the fingers for other work ¢ can not be estimated.— 
L. B. C. 


How to Make a Hooked Rug 


CHARLOTTE E. MENDUM IN SCHOOL ARTS BOOK. 


If you have ever visited an old-fashioned country farm- 
house in the mountain region of New England then you 
certainly have seen a hooked rug. No prudent houswife 
there failed to hoard her pretty flannel bits until the long 
winter evenings came when she would have the leisure to 
convert them into a gorgeous floor covering. We must 
forgive the good wowan if her roses were a trifle dull, for 
the wool that they were made of was never new. It had 
seen long service as a winter’s coat or gown before it 
ended its usefulness by being drawn intoa rug. The 
design, too, was seldom made at home, but purchased 
from the stock of printed rug patterns that the village 
storekeeper was sure to have on hand. Sometimes it hap- 
pened an ambitious neighbor contrived her own pattern 
and then possibly the result was more pleasing, but for 
the most part there was no real improvement in this kind 
of rug-making until very recently. 

Tn a time when the handiwork of our grandmothers is 
so much ia vogue it is no wonder that with the rest the 
possibilities of the hooked rug were discovered. 

When the conditions are just right for working, in a 
small adjustable. frame, a perfectly made hook, and the 
tempting burlap nicely stretched, there can be no more 


— 


fascinating work than seeing the meshes fill with soft- 
toned wool, anda beautiful rug grow as it were under . 
our very fingers. 

The process of hooking and preparing the burlap is so 
simple that the work is splendidly adapted for high 
school oreven eighth grade pupils. The design, of 
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course, must be made a matter of deep study for therein 
will largely depend the attractiveness of the rug. 

Young people are always enthusiastic workers if their 
industry is going to result in something that they like 
and want to make. So there will be no difficulty in get- 
ting a good design. Old sketch-books filled with pictures 
of baskets and textiles made by the Zuni and Navajo 
Indians are very useful to have about the schoolroom. 
Queer little Indian shapes are just the right material to 
modify and use for the border of arug. A small water- 
color sketch will show quite well bow a rug design is 
going to look, and let it always be very simply planned, 
with a generous half at Jeast of plain ground color. 

And now for a word about color: If the rug is to be in 
tones of green (and there is no finer color) the shades 
must be very carefully chosen, for green has a way all of 
its own of working out many times stronger than we ex- 
pect and surprising even the most wary of us by its 
brightness; so a very gray greenif you please. And there 
again is the old ivory of the Bokhara rug, so very far 
from even a cream white that in the piece our wool must 
be a decided grayish yellow tone; then in contrast with 
other colors it will work out a deep cream. A full dark 
olive, terra cotta and dull blue are all good colors to 
hook. If it is possible to know just the spot wherein our 
rug is going to lie, then we are fortunate indeed; we can 
choose colors that go with the walls and other furnishings, 
and that is half the battle for a hooked rug—its environ- 
ment. 

Where is the young person who does not love to make 
a stencil, and a rug honestly requires one. A quarter of 
the design must at least be drawn full size and transferred 
to heavy brown paper or press-board. A very sharp 

' knife will cut the pattern cleanly from the press-board. 
Be sure and leave plenty of little stays to hold the 
skeleton of cur design together. A stencil will last much 
longer if the paper is treated to a coat or so of varnish, 
Next spread the burlap on a large table and fasten the 
stencil securely to the burlap with good-sized thumb 
tacks. Don’t be economical at this point, leave plenty 
of burlap outside the edge of the stencil to fasten later 
into the frame. Nowa nail brush dipped in common 
bluing and the scrubbing can commence. The spaces 
cut out of the stencil must all be filled with bluing and 
when the stencil is taken off we have an evenly-edged, 
distinct design to work upon. 

The frame will not be large enough to hold all ofa 
design at once—one section must be hooked and clipped, 


and the burlap taken off and retacked so that another 
part may be done. 

Always let the edge of the design come an inch or two 

‘inside of the frame, as itis hard to hook close to the 


‘been patient and cut plenty of cloth so that we won’t 
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woodwork; and have the burlap nice and smooth so that 
it doesn’t cag anywhere. Then one can hook rapidly. 

Perhaps we would better cut the soft twilled tiannel in- 
to yard lengths first, and then fold these yard pieces 
lengthwise twice so that there will be four thicknesses to 
cut thru at once; then with a large pair of scissors cut 
the folded goods into strips for hooking. These strips 
must be very narrow, scarcely over a quarter of an 
inch. 

And now the pleasant part begins, that is, if we have 


have to stop for it. Take oneerd ofa strip in the left 
hand and hold it under the frame beneath a spot in the 
design that we wish to fill, then thrust a hook thru the 
burlap and pull up the end. Down the hook goes again 
and this time up comes a loop which may stand about 
three-eighths of an inch 

high, then a row of 
loops all of the same 
hight until we have so 
many loops and so many 
rows that there is a nice 
little corner of tufts. 
Then it is time to clip 
off the headsof the loopg 
and makea soft, 
velvety surface. This clipping should be done very care- 
fully so that there will be no hills and dales in our rug. 
The burlap must not be crowded with loops or no amount 
of good clipping can do away with hubblyness. Every 
other mesh, or perhaps every two or three, is plenty to 
pull a loop thru. And by no means allow an end to re- 
main on the wrong side. It can do great mischief by 
ravelling out a new row of loops. 
We have filled our burlap and taken it off for the last 
time, then the spare goods outside of the edge of the 
pattern should be turned on the wrong side and made in- 
to a neat hem, an inch in width. Hereon let each of us 
who has helped in the rug-making work our initials, and 
the date must certainly,be there, for we hope with good 
usage that this rug is to last a lifetime. 


Making Valentines 


Cut hearts from common wallpaper. They may be 
previously marked with a pencil on the plain side of 
the paper if the children are very small. Mount these 
on plain paper and the result is a very pretty little 
valentine. 

By asking a dealer in wallpaper, any one can 
get a book of samples for nothing, and this may be 
used in many ways in the schoolroom. 

Cut the front of an envelope across the center nearly 
to the four corners and tie each piece back against the 
edge of the envelope with narrow ribbon. Inserta 
picture in the envelope and paste the back down. 
Make a loop to hang by and if the pictures are well 
chosen the result will be a pretty valentine. 

Fold a piece of drawing paper, about 6x9 inches in 
size, to form a book. Draw or paint a design on the 
cover; take a piece of letter paper, unlined, and write 
& sentiment on it, then fold and put between the 
cover and, after punching, tie together with narrow 


ribbon. This makes a surprisingly pretty and original 
valentine.—L. B. C. 
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Language and Reading 
A Guessing Story 


1. Can you guess what I am? 

2. You can see me inthis room. 

3. Iam brown. 

4. IT am not a desk. 

5. I have a white face. 

‘6. Tam nota girl. 

7. My face is round. 

8. I have two hands. 

9. Iam not a boy. 

10. My hands are black. 

11. One hand is long. 

12. The other is short. 

13. My tongue goes all day and all night. 
14. I can talk. 

15. I am very useful when I am running. 
16. I am of no use when I stop. 


17. Have you heard me? 
18. I tell Miss F—— when it is recess time. 
19. Now can you guess what I am? 
(Answer, a clock). —Mary M. Folliard. 


Avenues of Language Expression 


DELLA J. LONG IN A PAPER READ AT N. E. A., 1904. 


It is with the aim of perfecting this natural growth 
that provision is made in the school for language 
study; but the limitation of this provision to a few 
lines of subject matter and to certain periods in the 
day is made with a view to the restrictions imposed 
on the public school by its size, not in relation to the 
true function of language or to its natural process of 
growth. Such restriction is perhaps necessary, but 
these special ‘‘avenues’’ which we are forced to select 
serve their purpose only so far as they grant the same 
reason for language in school as in the world at large; 
that is, a desire in the individual to comunicate some 
part of his own interests or to share those of others. 
The term ‘‘expression’’ sometimes seems to imply the 
mere putting forth of thought, but it is impossible to 
conceive of any natural expression whose very reason 
for being does not involve relations with others. 

The primary period is the time of all times for lan- 
guage development. During these years the social 
and other objective interests which express them- 
selves largely thru language are at their hight; the 
time of reflective thinking, when independent effort 
increases and outward expression becomes less neces- 
sary, has not yet dawned; nor have the reserve and 
shvness of the later years of childhood developed. 
This is the time when children love to talk. They 
come into the distinctive inheritance of the race in the 
most direct way possible, by plunging into the use of 
lunguage as soon and as fust as the need for it is felt. 

The two factors in this acquisition are the hearing 
of speech and the child’s own speech utterance. The 
two work together, the utterance objectifying the 
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auditory images, testing them over andj over, and so 
developing and coordinating the speech organism. All 
thru this period the ear is the organ of sense-appeal. 
It is the organ thru which the feelings are most stim- 
ulated—and this is the time when feeling is the domi- 
nant force—and the only means by which direct con- 
tact with language 1s reached. 

On this basis an earnest appeal is made for oral ex- 
pression in the primary school. The interpretation of 
symbols thru the eye is a later development, and the 
writing of these symbols adds to the complication. 
Reading and writing have their beginnings in the pri- 
mary school, but they depend upon a free and contin- 
uing use of oral language and are only an outgrowth 
of it, and a small outgrowth, all thru this time when 
the foundation itself is forming. It is not unusual, 
however for much of the “language work’’ even in 
the second and third grades to be written. Aside from 
the reversal of the natural order in this, the nervous 
strain is very great in the effort for mechanical accu- 
racy before either muscular growth or general coordi- 
nation is equal to the task. 

As to the content of what is expressed, if we believe 
that language has educative significance only so far as 
it helps to carry on phases of the life of those who use 
it the question is answered. Then any interest or 
activity native to the child of the primary school is a 
natural avenue for language expression. So far as 
we allow the children to increase our knowledge of 
what these inherent interests are we have an increas- 
ing basis of choice. x 

First of all is the absorption in the objective work- 
ing out of life—play, and the constant doing of things. 
From this clue the hand-work and cooperative con- 
struction in the school have grown. And in all this 
language is the natural accompaniment. Making the 
playhouse or the garden, modeling a village or weav- 
ing a basket, demands interchange of ideas, the ex- 
planation of plans and means and the social intercouse 
in itself so essential at thisage. Nor is the language 
in connection with all this merely haphazard. The 
direction given, however, arises from the demands of 
the activity itself. For example, success in results is 
found to depend upon saying exactly what is meant; 
an increased vocabulary is needed; and interpretation 
of plans and directions and records becomes neces- 
sary. 

This same kind of activity, altho without so much 
organization, fills the child’s life out of school, and it 
is only fair that he be given in school an opportunity 
to talk and hear about what is of the greatest possible 
importance to him. 

The story must always be a source of inspiration 
for the child's growth in language, if alone for the 
reason that it is an inherent demand of the little child 
and that it allows him to hear the language spoken. 
Yor the need of hearing a very great deal of speech 
can hardly be overemphasized. That the language 
he hears be of the best and beautifully spoken is most 
essential, sinve his ear will never again be so suscept- 
ible to nice differences of pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. 

Because a child loves to hear a story over and over 
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it does not always follow that he is ready to retell it 
himself. Part of his enjoyment lies in the story-tell- 
er’s mastery of the language and in the sound of the 
words, and largely thru the simple and beautiful lan- 
guage of literature that first vague sense of beauty 
and delight in artistic expression is to begin. When 
the thought has been so absorbed that the child has a 
desire to express it again to others, and when he has 
sufficient language control to do this with satisfaction 
to himself—that is, without self-consciousness—the 
retold story is not mere reproduction, but becomes 
something given by the child himself. 

The aims of the literature in the primary school are 
often largely defeated by demand for constant repro- 
duction, especially by the great amount of written re- 
production in the upper primary grades. We have all 
seen Classes, after reading or listening to a fine story 
and proving by their discussion an appreciation of its 
essential meaning, turn listlessly to the writing of it. 
There would seem to be more reason, and so more in- 
spiration, in the simple compositions which have their 
origin in what the children themselves are doing, as 
has been suggested, and in certain phases of nature 
study. 

Since the elementary science deals with relations 
whose acquaintance the child makes for himself, it is 
inseparable from language; for language is a most 
convenient and available tool for probing into the 
facts of the real world about which children are so 
curious. There is one tendency in the treatment of 
the nature study, however, which detracts from its 
value as a means of language development; that is, 
dealing with the various nature elements in terms of 
human experience and human relations until those 
terms become merely conventional symbols. 

The primitive poetry in giving human feeling and 
purpose to the wind, streams, storms, etc., is funda- 
mental in the race, and often appears in the child’s 
own interpretation of nature; and certainly the little 


child understands the nature processes by analogy to — 


his own life. But tocontinue the puraseology of the 
beginning nature study too long seems highly artifi- 
cial. Nor is the imagination of the child appealed to 
by the mere giving of unreal names to familiar ob- 
jects. His fancy rather enables him to conceive of un- 
seen forces as realities and to compass great stretches 
of time. In a way he is better able than are we to 
grasp the story of the great building process that be- 
gan the eurth and made the rocks or the soil. Such 
subject matter, dealing with the very processes of life 
itself, has a peculiar fascination for children, and the 
language thru which it is thought out must, from the 
nature of the thought content, be charged with vital- 
ity and fullness of meaning. 


Writing Telegrams as an Exercise 
in Language 


When a telegram is to be sent there is no time to stop 
to learn how to send it. Therefore boys and girls should 
become familar with the details connected with the send- 
ing of telegrams, and should have some practice in con- 
densing messages to the rate-limit of ten words. 


The 
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meaning, however, must be clear, no matter how many 
words may be required. 

The telegraph form, which is found lying on the counter’ 
in the telegraph office, has blanks for the date of the mes- 
sage, for the name and address of the person to whom it 
is sent, for the message proper, and for the name of the- 
sender. The lines for the message are generally divided 


the operator es count the words with mons and accuracy. 

The following is an illustration of a message ready to. 

hand to the operator: . 
December 24, 1902. 


J. H. Johnson, 
133 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Unexpected vacation. Will ibe home 
at eleven. Friend _ with me. 


Fred F. Johnson. 


Exercise 


For each of the following telegrams make a blauk like 
the one shown. Try to put each message into ten words 
or fewer. The address and signature are not counted in 
the number of words. 


Write a telegram to your father viii that your 
brother is in the Bellevue Hospital in New York, having 
been thrown under a car and having had his foot crushed. 
Ask your father to come at once. 


Write a telegram to American Book Company, 100 
Washington Square, New York, asking them to send you 
at once by Adams Express thirty copies of this book and 
thirty copies of Baldwin's “Fifty Famous Stories, Re- 
told.’’ 


Your best friend has won a prize of $25 in the annual 
prize essay contest of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Send hima telegram of congratulation, and state 
that you will pass thru Pittsburg this evening on the 
seven o’clock train from Chicago to New York. 


Send a telegram to your uncle, C. M. Miles, Atlanta, 
Ga., telling him of the death of F. H. Doyle, and stating 
that the funeral will be ‘Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 


Telegraph to your grandmother at 9 Sixby Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa., that your house burned last night, that you 
all escaped safe, that everything was destroyed, and that 
you will allileave on the ten-thirty train tomorrow morn- . 
ing to stay with her till other arrangements can be made. 
—Steps in English, Book IT. 


Phonic Spelling 


From about the beginning oz the fourth reader grade 
carefully conducted drills in purely phonic spelling 
should be given—that is, lists of words should be as- 
signed to be spelled only by the sounds of the letters. 

For some time, when this work is first taken up, the 
words should be written on the board by the teacher 
and the letters marked plainly. As the pupils advance 
lists of words should be given unmarked and the pu- 
pils required to find their,correct marking and to spell 
them accordingly.—Roark’s Method in Eduoation* 
American Book Co. 
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Number and Arithmetic 


Some Things To Be Observed in 
Teaching Arithmetic 


DR. JAMES LEE IN N. Y¥. TEACHERS MONCGPAPHS. 

It goes without saying that a clear and comprehen- 
sive understanding of the grade, the ground to be cov- 
ered, the problems to present and the methods of 
preparation and presentation should be definitely fixed 
in the teacher’s mind. This can be accomplished only 
by carefully and systematically laying out the work 
of the term, preparing the problems in advance. I 
consider it a mistake for a teacher not to know how 
his grade articulates with the grades above and below. 
He should have distinct ideas of the whole scheme. 
A clear understanding on this point wil! save much of 
the teacher’s time and energy and will certainly re- 
dound to the benefit of the pupils. 

The problems for each day should be so prepared 
that there will be a progression in the difticulties—and 
so for the term. There is a great waste of time in 
blindly following the problems laid down in the text- 
books. I do not know any text-book made to fit the 
course of study. Cull from them only as occasion de- 
mands. Use your own ingenuity. : 

To my mind the most grievous mistake in teaching 
arithmetic is ignoring oral (mental) arithmetic, or in 
teaching it indifferently. Some years ago the pendu- 
lum swung too far towards this side of the subject, 
and, as usual, when it came back the matter almost 
disappeared from the work of the classroom. A fail- 
ure to teach the simple process of analysis which runs 
thru the whole science is sure to lead to poor results 
so far as giving intellectual power to the pupils is con- 
cerned. By this process I mean the reasoning by 
which we compare numbers thru their relation to the 
unit. If we assume that all numbers are so many 
times the simple thing, then they bear a definite rela- 
tion to the unit which is immediately apprehended. 
This may be illustrated by the problem 5 times a num- 
ber is 30; what is 6 times the number? Or, if % ofa 
number is 40, what 1s % of the number? Here we 
have synthesis as well as analysis as we pass from the 
unit to a number. 

I believe that the best results in arithmetic would be 
obtained if oral arithmetic were systematically tanght 
from rationally prepared problems in connection with 
the daily written work of each grade. The mental 
candition of the children would then be in harmony 
with the object of the teacher. There would bea 
closer personal motive to which the teacher could ap- 
peal. There would be the least possible waste of en- 
ergy by teacher and pupil. I agree entirely with the 
experience which proclaims that, compared with ‘‘writ- 
ten”’ arithmetic alone, ora] arithmetic, if systematically 
" taught, will produce at least twice the knowledge ‘and 
twice the power in a given time. 

The exercise in oral arithmetic naturally precedes 
-the written. Indeed, the problems should be prepara- 
tory to the written. ‘[o be master of the situation no 
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teacher should depend upon chance in giving out the 
problems. 

In oral work, and for that matter in written work as 
well, when the imagination has been cultivated intui- 
tion will often be the guide by which children will 
secure results. Children often perceive relations when 
we least expect them todo so. Itis the result of in- 
sistence on the part of the teacher of analytic work. 
For example, the child who explains that if 3 apples 
cost 10 cents, a dozen will cost 4 times 3 cents has dis- 
covered that any number may be used as the unit of 
price or quantity, and as such is one. 

Remember, then, that the object of oral arithmetic 
should be to secure discipline in analysis—not always 
shown by an elaborate explanation—to give a logical 
training, to insure attention and to cultivate habits of 
readiness and accuracy in thought and language. 

It is hardly necessary to insist that in the lower 
grades the teacher should work with objects until 
such time as pupils have grasped the idea of number. 
How soon this time comes depends upon both class 
and teacher. 

It is a mistake to try to teach children the true idea 
of a fraction without objective work. This can be 
done conveniently by drawings on the blackboard, by 
paper folding or cutting, and various other devices. 
The fractions in the first three years can be taken up 
at any stage of the instruction and the knowledge of 
them should be gained by dividing some whole object 
into equal parts, such as a line, square, pint, quart. 
Whenever possible these devices should be allowed to 
remain in sight of the pupils and should be referred 
to whenever the objective is necessary to make clear 
the symbolic. 

The symbolic should be introduced casually, by 
short cuts, so to speak. It is a mistake to hurry to 
the symbolic treatment of problems. It would bea 
mistake, however, not to encourage children to use 
the symbols or to exercise their ingenuity in devices 
to shorten or illustrate their work. It would bea 
mistake also, not to recognize that children possess 
an ability to do far in excess of their ability to tell 
about what they do. When asked ‘‘Why’”’ they often 
say ‘‘Because.’’ Here the intelligent teacher brings 
out the expression. 


Begin as soon as possible to cultivate the imagina- 
tion of the children by getting a comparison of magni- 
tudes and quantities without having either before 
them. 


The work in denominate pumbers should be taught 
concurrently with the work in simple numbers. When 
the work is planned and presented in this way the in- 
terest of the children will be better maintained and 
their progress more certainly assured. 

Whenever possible in treating denominate numbers 
the actual units should be shown. The bushel, the 
gallon, for example, can be shown. Itis easier to show 
the capacity of the former in cubic iaches by making 
a paper box 12x12x15 inches, and the latter by one 
6x6x64z inches. The applications of the square and 
cubic measures are very frequently not clearly under- 
stood. Repeated objective illustration should be used. 
It is remarkable how few pupils appreciate what an 
acre is. Yet they work in a mechanical way prob- 
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lems containing this and other denominations with a 
high degree of accuracy. Any block between the 
numbered streets can be taken to illustrate. From 
curb to curb the measurement is 209 feet for all prac- 
tical purposes. Run lines back on each side 209 feet 
and connect these lines. A square is thus formed 
which contains nearly the number of square feet inan 
acre. Show from the table how to compute the num- 
ber of square feet in an acre. Show also that the fig- 
’ ure may be irregular in shape. The pupil should 
have been taught how to get from the table the num- 
ber of square feet in an acre. <A cubic yard should be 
laid off along the corner of the room and boards kept 
so that it may be put together at a moment’s notice. 

Accuracy of statement and clear notions of expres- 
sion should be insisted upon. For example, in per- 
centage pupils are often asked to write .06 or 6-100 as 
per cent. Itis percent. They should-be taught that 
when they hear per cent they should think hun- 
dredths, and when asked to write 6% it should appear 
-06 or 6-100. The character is simply a convenience. 
Whilst on this point it might be well to say that it is a 
mistake not to drill specially on the comparative value 
of per cents. For example, ask a class studying this 
subject to give in the form of common fractions 50%, 
259%, 4%, 4%, and note the results. In the first two 
cases the results will be excellent. See what happens 
to the rest. The per cents below 1% should receive 
more attention. Rote teaching of the terms base, 
rate, etc., should be avoided. 

Learn to vary the form of statement. Problems 
should always be dictated except in reviews or in drill 
exercises. Placing them on the blackboard takes away 
a large part of the interest and is a strain on the eyes 
of the pupils. An opportunity to train the ear and to 
get rapidity is lost. 

In constructing your problems you should have re- 
course to the actual things and events of life, busi- 
ness, biographical dates, dates of celebrated inven- 
tions, discoveries and the like. Obsolete forms and 
problems. required neither by the course of study nor 
by modern business methods should be eschewed. For 
example, in exchange, proportion and interest: In 
proportion problems in mensuration and physics 
should be given a prominent place. In interest it is 
ridiculous to have the class work out problems incom- 
pound interest when the practical method is to work 
by using the tables. Working by any other method is 
nothing short of an outrage. 


Speed the Republic 


(This may be recited, by a good speaker or better still, 
have it memorized and recited by the whole school while 
standing. 

Speed our Republic, O Father on high! 
Lead us in pathways of justice and right! 
Rulers as well as the ruled, “One and all!” 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of might. 
Hail! three times hail, to our country and flag! 
Rulers as well as the ruled, “One and all,” 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of might, ; 
Hail! three times hail, to our country and flag! 
—Sylvanus Druden Phelps. 
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Nature Study 


* * 


Two Bears 


MARY COVINGTON. 


Most of you have either heard or read the story of 
Little Silverhair and her three bears—or perhaps in 
your book it was Little Goldenhair. But if you are 
expecting to hear now of animals as kind as the ‘‘iittle 
small wee bear’’ was to Goldenlocks I must tell you 
at once that the big wild bears of the American woods 
afte very ditferent from fairy-story bears. 

This is especially true of the first one we shall talk 
of, for he is that giant terror known as the grizzly 
bear. There is an old conundrum which asks: ‘“‘If 
you were going thru a wood and should meet a lion 
and a bear, which would you rather have, the lion cat 
you or the bear?’’ You soon see that the answer is, 
you would rather have the lion eat the bear. It is all 
in the way you read the sentence, you see. And at 
first it seems natural enough to suppose that the lion, 
so strong and fierce, can, of course, conquer and eat 
the bear. But the truth is that when Mr. Bear is 
called ‘‘Ephraim,’’ which is a name that hunters give 
to the grizzly bear, even the lion wonld hardly under- 
take to eat him. f 

In the tirst place ‘‘old Ephraim” is such a big fellow 
that only to look at him is enough to frighten one. 
He is over eight feet long and measures that much ~ 
around his body. At his head he must be about five 
or six feet high, but his head and the front part of his 
body are much taller and iarger than the hind part. 
Sometimes he appears yet taller than this, because he 
has a way of lifting himself up and sitting on his hind 
feet, which makes him look bigger and more terrible 
than ever. He weighs nearly a thousand pounds. 
Those feet of his are so made that he sets them flat on 


GRIZZLY BEAR. FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 
the ground instead of walking on his toes like the lion 
and tiger. And they are very big—a foot and a half 
long, with five toes, each one of which has a claw 
tive inches long. And so sharp are those claws that 
they will cut up an enemy just asif they were so many 
carving knives. From this description you would not 
think there could be much to joke about concerning a 
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grizzly bear—would you? But the Indians say, very 
slyly, that you can easily pick up a dead grizzly if you 
take him by the tail. This might puzzle you at first, 
but if you should try to pick him up in that way you 
would find out that his tail is so very short, and so 
hidden by his thick fur, that you could not see it at 
all. So all that is only an Indian joke. 

Of course, since the grizzly Ephraim is so big and 
terrible, the other animals all fear him; they will not 
approach even his dead body. Even the fierce and 
hungry wolf passes him by and goes the other way if 
he but sees the print of the grizzly’s terrible foot upon 
the ground. His very skin has a terror for horses, and 
they tremble at the sight and smell of it. Yet Eph- 
raim is not without his own fear of one scent, and 
that is the one which a certain poet* calls ‘‘the sinis- 
ter smell of man.’’ The grizzly’s sight is not espe- 
cially good, but his scent is very keen, and he does 
not like this ‘‘sinister smell.’’ He has been known to 
turn and run away when the hunter placed himself 
where the wind would carry this scent to the bear’s 
nose. 

You already know, from the name ‘‘grizzly ’’ that 
our friend Ephraim has a gray coat. But not all griz- 
zlies have the same color. Some indeed are pure gray, 
but others are rather brown with only a mixture of 
the gray hairs. When he is young the grizzly’s fur is 
brown and thick and really beautiful. He is a playful 
little chap then, too, and if you take him very young 
indeed you may be able to tame him and make a play- 
fellow of him. A bear cub is rather frough, however, 
even in play, and most children, I am sure, would pre- 

‘fer something else for a pet than any ‘‘ursa major,”’ 
or ‘‘great bear,’’—even a young one. 

A name very often given to all the bear tribe is that 
of ‘‘Bruin,’’ but the other one of our two bears has a 
name all his own and is very commonly spoken of as 
‘‘Musquaw,’’ or the black bear. Having a coat of 
black and glossy fur which is very thick and smooth, 
Musquaw is much handsomer than the rough, shaggy 
grizzly. This beauty of his skin leads to his being 
hunted a very great deal. His flesh is considered gocd 
to eat, besides, and these two things have caused him 
to be hunted so very much'that there is really danger 
of killing off all of his kind. 

He is not quite so fierce as our grizzled friend, nor 
is he of quite such a tremendous size. , Yet he is still 
a very large and powerful creature, and when he gets 
into a rage with those who come to hunt him he is ex- 
tremely dangerous. He is not so much to blame for 
this, for we can scarcely think he enjoys being chased 
and tormented. He is not at all badly behaved when 
he is let alone, and he minds his own affairs in a very 
polite way. . 

These affairs of his are chiefly the matter of getting 
hold of certain nice things to eat; and when you hear 
what these things are yuu will think that you would 
not mind sitting at his table if he would let you share 
his meal. For instance, he is very fond of fruit and 
of honey, and also of acorns, grains and certain 
plants. I once heard a story of a little girl who fed a 
tame bear on raw eggs, breaking the shells for him 
and letting him lap them up one after another. Bruin 
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likes sugar as much as you do—in fact, he likes all 
sorts of sweets. But he can eat ants also (which you 
would not like to do) and roots and tree leaves and 
mountain ash berries. Musquaw, you see, is what we 
call a vegetarian for the most part and does not cat 
much animal food. - 

The grizzly will sometimes eat flesh, altho he likes 
all these other things too, and it is said that bears 
have been known to catch fish by the quick stroke of 
a paw thru the water. But I could not tell you that 
this story is true. 

Bruin is a very good swimmer, and usually he is a 
great climber of trees, but the grizzly gets so heavy 
when full grown that he loses this activity almost en- 
tirely. Stories are told of bears climbing to great 
hights, and of their going up the masts of ships 
whereon they were being taken from one country to 
another, and so on. Bruin’s claws seem formed on 
purpose to help him in climbing, and he can dig him- 
self a den with them also, or use them to bury the 
prey that he has killed. A hunter once told a story of 
himself as ‘‘playing dead’’ to deceive a bear so that 
the bear would bury him, after which he intended to 
dig himself out and run away. This happened just as 
he planned it, and he slipped off while Bruin was fast 
asleep. 

Musquaw, and most other bears except the grizzly, 
are very great sleepy-heads, you must know. They 
go into the den which they have dug out, or have 
made of moss and leaves, and go to sleep from about 
October to April, not even coming out for food. They 
are always fat when they go in, and they seem to live 
upon this fat in some way and to need no fresh food 
all this time. 

All the different kinds of bears have much intelli- 
gence and seem to reason things out in a wonderful 
way. There are a great many stories told of these 
things, but of course we have not time to talk of 
them. Mother Bear seems to use her brain all for the 
care and protection of her three or four little cubs, 
and no animal mother that we know of is more kind 
or tender than she. She protects them always with 
her own life, and her grief if bereft of them is so 
great that we say she mourns like the human mother 
of a little boy or girl. 


The Little Brown Snowbirds 


P, M, SILLOWAY. 


Yesterday afternoon, as I passed a weedy garden bor- 
dered by the sidewalk of the thorofare leading to my 
home in the skirts of the town, my attention was attracted 
by the movements of a troop of little brown snowbirds. 
They had been gleaning seeds from the weedtops project- 
ing above the melting snow; but alarmed by the passing 
of a group of school children, the snowbirds whirled up- 
ward and away in undulating, capricious flight, sweeping 
around in compact, eddying movement fora few moments 
and at length settling in the place from which they had 
been startled, all the while chattering in sharp, scolding 
notes. The children passed onward unmindful of the 
opportunity afforded them to form the acquaintance of 

- these interesting visitors, yet [ had recognized the forms 
and voices as belonging to old friends of mine, and I 
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paused to watch the actions of the visitors from arctic 
regions. 
These little brown birds, tho not the common snow- 
birds of the upper Mississippi valley, are so closely as- 
sociated with the snow that they are quite appropriately 
called saowbirds. Our regular snowbirds are the juncos, 
known to most boys and girls by their slate-colored coats 
and white under parts. The little brown creatures which 
had attracted my attention were redpolls, not so’ well 
known as the black snowbirds, nor so regular in their ap- 
pearance and distribution, for they come and go at vary- 
ing impulse, sojourning about some favored locality for a 
time, and then flitting away to brighten another neigh- 
. borhood. 


The redpolls are generally active in the wake of the 
storm, any morning following a light snowfall being 
favorable to call forth their nervous movements and chat- 
tering notes. On a recent morning, while the air was yet 
sifting downward a few belated flakes, I was pleased to 
note two redpolls flutter from under the sidewalk at my 
feet. .Whether they had found a cozy bed during the 
night under the sheltering walk, from which my crunch- 
ing tread had hurried them betimes; whether they had 
sought to retreat temporarily from the freezing arrows of 
the sky, or whether they had found a fruitful gleaning 
place, I was not able to determine. They were clearly iu 
good spirits, however, and, neglectful of my presence, 
they perched upon the lower planks of the fence and 
chattered their pleasing ‘‘chickey’’ or “chickey-chy”’, a 
call which will enable any reader to identify these interest- 
ing winter visitors. Soon one of the birds deliberately 
hopped from the fence into the snow, dipped his body 
heartily into the downy element, and hopped to the walk. 
When the trick was imitated by his companion, I per- 
ceived that the hardy creatures had little need of shelter 
from the blast. 


About an hour later F returned along the same ‘valk, 
and saw one of the redpolls sitting upon a telephone wire 
overhead. He was nervously flipping his tail, and calling 
in the plaintive note characteristic of the goldfinches, 
saying “pee’’ or “pee pee” in such close resemblance of 
the call of the goldfinch that the distinction between the 
two ealls is almost impossible, I watched his nervous 
actions for a few moments, and carefully noted the de- 
tails of his attire,—the crown of reddish chestnut, the 
brownish upper parts with their darker streakings, the 
whitish wing-bars, the grayish breast and abdomen, and 
the very prominent dusky streaks along the sides of the 
body. He sat uttering his two varying calls, either the 
syllables ‘‘chickey” or “chickey chy,’’ or the plaintive 
goldfinch call, until presently he set out in quest of his 
mate, or else to escape my ogling from below, and mount- 
ing upward in the star-like course, he bounded to another 
locality. 

My memory recalls with unusual pleasure a rainy win- 
ter afternoon, for it afforded me ani opportunity of ob- 
serving the movements of a group of contented redpolls. 
The storm kept driving steadily, and the afternoon gave 
little promise of activity among the birds. However, as I 
looked out from my window upon the dreary scene, I 
noted a small company of redpolls flitting along the base 
of a fence across the street, and gleaning seeds from the 
weeds near the fence. There the hardy creatures passed 
two or three pleasant hours, chattering contentedly as 
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they gathered supplies from the weedtops, or chirping 
plaintively in imitation of the goldfinch call. Along the 
base of the fence there was an elevated walk, and at 
times the leisurely migrants would hop about under this 
convenient shelter, tho at other times they seemed to care 
nothing for the chilling rain. 


It was a pleasant Easter morning several years ago that 
brought my first redpolls. I had taken advantage of the 
brightness of the morning to step out and observe the 
movements of any active avian friends. When we are 
looking for the birds, we seldom need to go far, and in 
this instance I found them at my doorstep, upon an area 
exposed by the melting snow, scarcely a yard in width. 
Four little brown strangers were feeding, upon what I 
have no idea, picking among the tufts of dead grass as if 
perfectly at home, tho I was only two yards away. My 
first thought was that they were chipping sparrows, yet 
no chippies of my acquaintance had ever appeared in 
public with such prominent side-streakings, nor had 
uttered in my hearing those sharp, chattering notes. I 
perceived that fortune had brought to me the rare oppor- 
tunity of forming a new friendship among the birds, and 
as I watched the gentle creatures, so charming in their 
unsuspicious manner, all thoughts of Easter slipped 
temporarily from my mind 

Presently something startled the little strangers. Hur- 
riedly uttering their chattering notes, they arose in con- 
certed, undulating flight, fluttered over the premises 1n a 
circuitous course, and returning to the place, immediately 
settled at the gate within a few feet of me. Twoofthe . 
strangers alighted upon the fence, and the remaining two 
stationed themselves upon a hitching post near at hand. 
There they chattered and called. Soon the two on the 
hitching post bounded away, calling back in the familiar 
plaint not less sweetly enunciated than by the gold- 
finches. One of the two remaining redpolls edged nearer 
his companion, but the latter chose to follow his departed 
friends. Then the last of the four fluttered upward in 
billowy flight, chattering and calling, soon disappearing 
from my view, but lingering in my memory as a bringer 
of pleasure to at least one birdgazer. 


The Winter Heavens 


W. W. ROSS, FREMONT, OHIO, 


The winter heavens, always the brightest of the 
year, ure especially,;so now, because three planets, two 
of them very bright, add their refulgence to the 
otherwise brilliant constellations. The order of these 
planets sweeping up from the west in the early even- 
ing in the track of ;the sun towards the meridian is 
Saturn, Venus‘and Jupiter. A few weeks ago it was 
different. On December 27 the brilliant queen of the 
planetary and starry heavens gracefully saluted 
Father Saturn with his retinue of rings and moons as 
she passed him in her easterly course among the stars. 
The night was one of the stormiest of the season, and 
few in this country were favored with a view of this 
conjunction. The order now reckoning from the west 
is Saturn, Venus and Jupiter, the latter much farther 
to the east and scarcely less magnificent than the radi- 
ant Venus herself. 

The cause of this change of relations is evident 
when it is remembered that Venus inside ot the earth’s 
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years to complete the orbit of the sky, passes over but 


one constellation of the zodiac in a year, and Saturn 


but one in two and a half yéars in its long journey of 
thirty years around the sun. 

All three are now evening stars, journeying to the 
east along the sky. Sunday evening, January 8, the 
beauiful crescent moon was midway between Saturn 
and Venus with its horns invitingly outstretched to- 
wards the latter planet. It passed Venus the follow- 


ing night, reaching Jupiter in about a week there- 


after. 


It would be well for the pupils of the schools to 
watch the approach of Venus to Jupiter, which it will 
pass in about two months, and the gradual approach 
of the sun to all three, until they shall be lost in his 
superior light, to reappear as morning stars on the 
other side of the sun. It should be remembered that 
Venus is alternately an evening and morning star for 
a period of ten months. It is now receding from the 
sun and will continue to do so until it reaches about 
the half-way point between the setting sun and merid- 
ian. It will then set about three hours after the sun. 
- For five months thereafter it will approach the sun, 
setting at last with that luminary and thereafter ap- 
pearing as a morning star in the east. 

In the west is the great square of Pegasus. Under- 
neath it is the vernal equinox, which the sun will 
reach March 21. Jupiter is in Aries. 

Next in order to the east along the zodiac Taurus 
with his two clusters, the Hyades or letter V, and the 
Pleiades, is plunging defiantly toward the hunter 
Orion, most brilliant constellation of the heavens, who 
with a panoply of four bright stars, with upraised 
war club and lion’s skin, with starry sword at side and 
star-begirdled waist, seems to proclaim to the heavenly 
hosts that on earth, with a million men in the Orient 
in defiant death grapple, instead of ‘‘peace and good 


will” the reign of violence, brute force and war is un- 
broken and supreme. 


East of Taurus in the zodiac is Gemini with Castor 
and Pollux, and further south and east Sirius, the 
brightest star of the skies in Canis Major, and Procyon 
in the Lesser Dog, are especially refulgent. Leo with 
Regulus and the Sickle is rising in the farther east. 
Nearly overhead is the white star Capella in Auriga 
with an acute triangle of stars or stellar rabbit’s track 
close beside it. Rising in the north or east of the 
north is Ursa Major or the Great Dipper with its 
pointers directed toward the Lesser Bear and the fixed 
pole. Nearly overhead is Perseus with the Gorgon 
Head of Medusa, and Cassiopeia is settling down to 
the northwest in her sweep around Polaris. 

But go and study the nightly scrot each for himself 
and, as you reflect upon the immensity of the universe 


of suns and worlds, be lost in wonder, in amazement 
and adoration. 


If you want to get the most out of life, just make up 
your mind that you were made to be happy, that you are 
a happiness-machine as well as a work-machine, and that 
noone shall rob you of real enjoyment, no matter what 
your environment, whether you are rich or poor, free or 
e nslaved by circumstances.—O. S. Marden. 
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Commercial Geography -- The 
Steam and Railroad Routes 
of the World 


THOMAS 0. BAKER IN N. Y. TEACHERS MONOGRAPHS. 


To interest the children in routes of travel one 
should first try to have them see the need for railroads 
and steamships. To teach them the numerous rail- 
road and steamship routes without interesting them 
in the causes that lead to the establishment of these 
routes is to rob them of the lively interest which is so 
essential to learning. 

The teacher of commercial geography should bea 
student of political economy. He should be well 
versed in the world’s history, and especially in the 
history of commerce. He should also be able to lead 
the children toward a fair comprehension of the de- 
velopment of commerce. 

The class is not ready to study the routes of com- 
merce until the necessity for commerce has been 
made clear. In this preparation the natural condi- 
tions, such as climate, mountain ranges, kinds 
of soil, the adaptation of soils, coast lines, etc, etc., 
must all be made clear. Then the pupil begins 
to comprehend why certain railroads are where 
they are. He discovers that certain localities are 
best adapted to the production of raw materials, 
while others are adapted to the manufactures of 
these raw materials into wearing apparel, machinery, 
‘etc. This, he should learn, leads to the division of 
labor, and the division of labor is the prime cause of 
commerce. If every man provided himself with his 
needs there would be no commerce, that is, no ex- 
change of commodities. The exchange of commodities 
demands a means of transportation. It also demands 
the cheapest means of transportation, so that the cost 
is not so great as to prohibit the use of the articles. 
For this reason the cheapest forms of transporting are 
resorted to. Steamships with a carrying capacity of 
five times that of the sailing vessels are built. Dovble 
and quadruple tracks ure laid, so that freight trains 
will not waste so much time on sidetracks waiting for 
each other, and for passenger trains. Time hecomes 
money, and the quick transit puts the goods into cir- 
culation, which insures their consumption and there- 
fore a demand for more. These rapid means of trans- 
portation make possible the bringing of perishable 
commodities from one part of a country to another, 
and so cheaply that the poor, as well as the rich, can 
enjoy the fruits of California, Florida and Cuba, and 
even of more remote places. 

These great railroad systems permit mankind to do 
in each section of the world that for which it is best 
fitted. We want to impress upon the minds of the pu- 
pils that the nutural conditions brought the railroads 
and steamboats, and these helped to develop the coun- 


. orbit passes rapidly among the stars in its short year 


of 224 days, whilst Jupiter, requiring twelve of our 
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try. When we have done this they trace the great 
steamship routes and the connecting trunk railroad 
lines, and at the same time become acquainted with 
the productions of the different countries. 

To trace these routes without ‘‘ why and wherefore” 
would be as interesting as a trip across the continent 
in a closed car with all the shades drawn and never a 
glimpse of what is passed en route. 

The work in physical geography has'in a measure 
prepared them for their comprehensiun of the estab- 
lished routes of travel. They soon discover that cli- 
mate affects commerce. They tind that all the princi- 
pal routes are in or connected with the North Tem- 
perate zone. This should be emphasized. Pupils see 
that the large cities are in this zone. Let them dis- 
cover the reason. 

Allow the pupils to discover why the commerce 
along the Atlantic in both Europe and America is 
greater than along the Pacific, that is, good harbors 
are essential to commerce. 

The labor-saving devices must not be lust sight of. 
They too are responsible for the large increase, first 
in manufacture and second in transportation. 

In the tracing of ocean routes the subject of winds, 
tides and currents must be studied. Certain ocean 
routes are fixed by natural conditions. Have them 
discover why a sailing vessel bound from New York 
to Australia sails east almost to the coast of Africa, 
then back to South America, then down the coast to 
Rio Janeiro and thence to Australia. 

Have pupils procure time-tables, with maps. Tell 
them to find the best route to some foreign country or 
city, working out by the time-table the route, stopping 
places, railroads and places of interest. 


Ask your pupils the best route from New York to 
New Orleans, or to San Francisco. Ask them where 
they would go to take the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
Denver. Also make tours to Europe and around the 
globe. A young Miss of fourteen informed me, when 
asked where she would go to take the train on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, that she thought it best to go 
to Chicago. I was surprised to learn that she thought 
Chicago very near New York. Onur pupils know too 
little of location and distance of cities. The object 
of studying the steamship and railroad routes is not 
to teach these for themselves, but to make the pupil 
acquainted with the location of cities and countries. 
A large map is essential to teach the different routes. 
It might be well to have each pupil supplied with an 
outline map of the world. All could trace the same 
routes of travel, or different routes could be assigned 
to groups of children. The results could then be 
traced on a large wall map. 

Impress upon pupils the need of knowing the start- 
ing and stopping places. Have the regions of com- 
merce marked, and for what noted. Have reasons 
assigned for the commercial centers. In other words, 
make commercial geography a study of live interest. 


From the various steamship and railroad companies 


one can secure all the time-tables needed. These not 
only give time-tables but are full of valuable informa- 
tion. The maps, too, are superior to those found in 
the geographies, because much Jarger. The circulars 
furnished by many of the railroads of the United 
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States contain a large map of the United States. On 
these are marked the railroads in such a way as to 
make a lasting impression. 

The folder of the Southern Pacific Steamship lines 
is better than any text-book in geography. In it the 
pupil will find a déscription of New Orleans and Cuba, 
also of his own city, New York. He will find much 
more. The scone of vision at sea, the meaning of the 
‘‘bells,’’ watches, pert, starboard, etc., are given, 
knots and miles are compared. A map is given show- 
ing route by steamship from New York to New Or- 
leans, and by rail from there over the Southern Pacific 
to San Francisco. There is also given a complete map 
of the United States, so that the pupil obtains a clear 
mental image of this route. He turns to the sailings 
and the time-tables and discovers how much time is 
required to make the different trips, and the distances, 
The attractive folder makes the subject interesting, 
something which is lacking in too many of the geogra- 
phies. 

Take Cook’s or Raymond and Whitcomb’s Guide 
and an endless number of routes can be traced. The 
different steamship and railroad lines of the world are 
given. Tours to Europe and other continents are out- 
lined, as well as trips around the world. In tracing 
these the pupil fixes in his mind the line ot travel and 
so becomes familiar with the principal routes of 
travel. Have pupils find out why certain cities and 
countries are visited. 

‘The possibilities in teaching geography by means of 


routes of travel are great, and in the hands of an en- 


thusiastic teacher will be interesting and valuable. 

I know that I am supposed to be giving suggestions 
for commercial geography in the 7B grade. I should 
like to urge teachers of all grades to make use of 
routes of travel to teach geography. With the folders 
of the Mexican Central and the Mexican International 
Railroads in the hands of the pupils they will learn 
much more of the geography of Mexico than from the 
ordinary text. 

Another folder of value is that of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. In it the pupils learn the distance from St. 
Petersburg, or Moscow, to Peking and Port Arthur, 
ana the time needed to make the trip. They trace the 
route on the map and read the description of the 
country. They read the following in the circular: 
“Great misgivings are generally entertained as to the 
severity of the climate of Siberia. As a matter of fact 
the cold is never so intense as to cause any inconven- 
ience to passergers. This is due to the great stillness 
and dryness of the atmosphere prevailing during the 
winter. It is true that rivers in some parts freeze 
from surface to bottom, but the snowfall is compara- 
tively slight, which denotes a total absence of humid- 
ity, and for that reason the cold is never acutely felt.’’ 
What a text for a lesson in physical geography ! 

In this same circular is a description of a steamer 
built to break thru the ice of Lake Baikal. This 
steamer can plow thru ice four feet thick, carrying 
twenty-five fully loaded cars and 150 passengers. 

The Oriental Steamship Company’s circular is at- 
tractive and instructive. Let me quote one paragraph 
from it: ‘‘Except in trading with the Dutch in a small 
way, Japan was an isolated empire until Commodore 
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Perry of America called in 1854 and made a treaty 
with the Shogunate; under this and succeeding trea- 
ties Yokohama was opened to the world asa trading 
port in 1859.”’ 

In this same folder is an excellent map of the world, 
also of Japan, showing the main steamship lines be- 
tween Japan and the United States and between Japan 
and Europe via the Suez Canal. : 

It has been my purpose to point.out ways and means 
of teaching routes of travel and of commerce rather 
than naming and tracing these routes. 

Advertising today is almost a fine art or science. 
Millions are spent upon circulars of information. Any 
one can possess himself of these circulars for the ask- 
ing. In them are beautiful cuts, the majority being 
from photographs. The descriptions are rarely over- 


.drawn, for the simple reason that it is hardly possible 


to exaggerate the beauties of our own and foreign 
countries. 

The boy who reads the circulars describing routes 
of travel will learn far more geography than he will 
from a text-book. He makes excursions, as it were, 
with little cost and great profit. He fixes the location 
of cities and countries, and also acquires an excellent 
idea of distance. He learns of the climate, the people 
and the productions. He becomes possessed of that 
which fits him tor any life. Next to travel itself the 
studying of routes of travel educate one more than 
any other means. 


Correlation of History and 
Geography 
“STELLA FARABEE IN MISSOURI SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


It is easy to see that history is bound up with other 
studies in a variety of close connections. 

Sometimes history throws much light on geography 
or literature, or the latter studies contribute much to 
history. When once the important and vital connec- 
tion between history and other studies is clearly seen 
there is real ditiiculty in drawing accurately the line 
of separation between them. Geography and history 
are so closely bound together that in teaching either 
of them the other must be considered. Historians 
have often emphasized the fact that geography is in- 
dispensable to history. 

If we did not have the subject of geography the ge- 
ographical knowledge necessary to the understanding 
of a good course in history would give us a good ac- 
quaintance with political geography. Carlyle says: 
‘History is evidently the grand subject a student will 
take to. Never read any book without a map beside 
you; endeavor to seek out every place the author 
names and get a clear idea of the ground you are on; 
without this you can never understand him, much less 
remember him.’’ 

The earth is most interesting when considered in re- 
lation to its human uses. Geography provides man 
his sphere in life, and then finds its highest interest, 
not in its deserts or crags, its glaciers or canons, but 
in its human elements. Political geography is noth- 
ing but a form of applied history. ‘The dependence of 


history upon the physical character of a country is. 


evident when it is seen to what extent these conditions 
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have determined history. The beginnings of nations 
have been influenced by the existence of broad, fertile 
valleys, while very high or very broad mountain 
chains have (America excepted) decided national 
boundaries. The necessity for individual protection 
determined the sites of the hill-fortress towns of uan- 
cient Greece and of medieval Italy ; protection also has 
led to the choice of sites partly encircled by water, as 
Venice and Constantinople. Commercial reasons have 
placed towns at the junction of tworivers. Trade 
routes, military operations, terms of treaties have all 
been conditioned by geographical features. 

History contributes a vital interest to geography. 
It would hardly be extravagant to say that the places 
of greatest geographical interest in the world are 
those that have been made memorable by historical 
events, such as Bunker Hill, Gettysburg, Jerusalem, 
London, Boston, St. Louis. What interest should we 
have in the geography of Scotland apart from its his- 
torical literature? What a glow of interest is thrown 
around the geography of the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi River by the canoe voyages of La Salle, Mar- 
quette and Joliet! 


In New York State the Hudson, Lake Champlain 
and the central lake region have a hundred lively his- 
torical associations. 

Men toil and suffer to visit countries and places 
having little living interest. The holy places attract 
pilgrims because they have been made holy by devoted 
and self-denying lives. Moses is greater than Mount 
Sinai, Jesus than the Lake of Galilee. 

So completely is history everywhere environed and 
conditioned by geography that all the biographical 
stories and history studies of the children should be 
treated with full regard to their geographical setting. 
Many of the early history stories give a most graphic 
and realistic description of the topography and climate 
of the important parts of our own country and of 
other lands, oceans and hemispheres. So mutually 
helpful are these studies that they should be laid out 
on parallel lines. 

Presenting these subjects in the same lesson need 
not produce any confusion. So long as the controlling 
idea of the lesson is kept clearly in mind it makes no 
difference how many tributary facts are drawn into 
the treatment. 


Important Cities.ot the World 
Manchester 


This is not only the third largest city of England, 
but it is the greatest cotton and woolen center in -the 
world; and it has many other industries. While it is 
an important cotton market and distributing center, it 
manufactures very little nowadays. Cotton-spinning 
has gone from Manchester to the outlying districts, 
while machine and boiler making, iron and chemical 
works and literally hundreds of other industries have 
displaced the ancient supremacy of cotton; so Man- 
chester continues to be a great manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and commercial center. Most of the manu- 
facturers and large producers of the many busy towns 
around Manchester, that now have a population of 
more than 3,000,000, make Manchester their headquar- 
ters, and so a world-wide commerce centers here, as it 
has for hundreds of years; for away back in the six- 
teenth century, while our own country was an un- 
known wilderness, Manchester was noted for its 
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woolen tabrics, that were called cottons, supposed to 
be a corruption of ‘‘coating,’’ long before England 
knew anything about the textile use of cotton. 

To accommodate its great and growing commerce 
Manchester has miles of wharfs and quays, and its 
Royal Exchange has the reputation of being the larg- 
est in Europe devoted to commercial prrposes. But, 
aside from its world-wide commerce, the city has gone 
into some lines of business that, by the careful man- 
agement of honest officials, has become so profitable 
that Manchester now furnishes a most instructive 
study in the great problem of municipal ownership, 
that we hear so much about nowadays. 

Since 1817 Manchester has owned its own gas works 
and has made a profit of more than $13,000,000, while 
it could sell its plant today for the same amount. 
Think of the many millions other cities have expended 
for gas in that time with nothing to show therefor. 
Beside what 1t furnishes its own citizens Manchester 
has some 30,000 customers outside of its city limits, 
and all of them get their gas for 60 cents per 1,000 
feet, while if you have investigated this subject you 
have probably become familiar with the statement 
that it is impossible to supply gas at less than $1 per 
1,000 feet. Yet at the 60-cent rate Manchester now 
makes an annual profit of more than one and a quar- 
ter million dollars. Here are the figures for 1903: 
Total expenditures of-the municipal gas plant, $2,516, - 
705; total receipts, $3,869,630, leaving the princely rev- 
enue of $1,352,925 from something that constantly 
costs other municipalities large sums. Yet Manches- 
ter is now making so much on its gas that it recently 
decided to discontinue its charges for heaters and 
ranges. Think of that, you gas users who have been 
told that gas can’t be produced for less than $1 per 
1,000 feet—60-cent gas with free heaters and ranges, 
while for motor purposes Manchester’s gas rate is 
only 48 cents per 1,000. Nor can it be argued that 
these low prices are the result of starvation wages, for 
here is what that well-known authority, Frederick 
Upham Adams, has to say on that subject: 

General manugers and superintendents of Manches- 
ter’s tramways, gas plants and other undertakings re- 
ceive the same pay, or more, than they would get 
were they employed for private rather than public 
corporations. The council committees seurch the 
world for the most capable experts at the command of 
saluries. Not the slightest preference is given to local 
ability. Selections are made on the same principle 
which guides a private board of directors in search of 
a manager who is capable of increasing the efticiency 
of a plant and of adding to the revenues The active 
heads of the great reproductive municipal depurtments 
in Great Britain receive from $5,000 to $10.000 a yeur. 
The cities have outbid the private companies in the 
quest for executive and engineering tulent Employed 
in the Manchester gus department is an army of 2,200 
men, and their wages have been steadily increased 1n 
recent years 

In this connection it should be noted that in the last 
few years England has passed thru a period of terrible 
financial depression with lowering wages and thou- 
sands out of work. Any student of economy knows 
that during bard times a dollar can be made to go far- 
ther for many purposes than during periods of pros- 
perity with correspondingly high prices. 

Manchester also supplies electric light and power to 
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its citizens and to several neighboring towns and vil- 
lages. Some idea of the various enterprises in which 
Manchester is engaged can be obtained by the mere 
names of a few of the city council’s standing commit- 
tees. Manchester has nearly thirty wards, each of 
which has three councilors and an alderman elected 
for three-year terms. When an alderman dies or re- 
signs a councilor is put in his place and a new coun- 
cilor elected, so that the city, council is a legislative 
body of more than a hundred members with changes 
so slight that it is practically a permanent body. Its 
dean was elected asa councilor in 1856, and next year, 
if he lives, will celebrate a half-century of honorable 
service for his city. There are several white-haired 


members of Manchester’s council that have spent 
more than forty years in honest, earnest, unpaid and 
therefore truly patriotic service to their city. 

As in private affairs, it is tbe strict honesty with 
which Manchester’s varied business enterprises have 
been managed that has placed them upon a paying 
basis. Their scope and variety is indicated by the . 
names of some of the standing committees of this re- 
markable city’s remarkable council: committee on 
baths and washhouses, on cleansing, electricity, gas, 
improvements and building, markets, sewering and 
highways, waterworks, telephones, and the Muanches- 
ter Ship Cana]. This last enormous enterprise, involv- 
ing and earning millions, is described at lenzth in the 
transportation article in another column. 

One accustomed to the extravagance and dishonesty 
of many American cities may find it difficult to see 
how some of these enterprises, that are such an enor- 
mous expense elsewhere, can ever be made a source of 
revenue. One such is the work done by the cleansing 
department, that not only waters and sweeps streets 
but collects refuse of all sorts. It employs nearly 2,- 
000 men, more than 400 horses and many vans and 
carts, a whole fleet of steam tugs and boats and sev- 
eral railroad cars. It operates one of the most exten- 
sive manufacturing plants in all England. It makes its 
vans and carts and keeps in repair its machinery and 
rolling stock; besides it makes to sell harness, 
brvshes, fertilizers, mortar, soaps, oils, grease, dyes, 
disinfecting powder; and various products of refuse 
that would otherwise go to waste Munchester turns 
into cash. 

The standing committee on improvements and build- 
ings would doubtless furnish a golden opportunity for 
loot and graft to the dishonest politicians of a corrupt 
administration; but note the blessed work that Man- 
chester’s has done in just two instances, and there 
are many others. Outside of Manchester were two 
great swampy tracts owned by two British ‘‘noble- 
men.’’ Both tracts were undrained. One was uncul- 
tivated. The inhabitants of the other eked out a 
wretched existence while they struggled to pay rent 
for their tuambledown hovels and marshy land. Man- 
chester purchased both these tracts and drained them. 
For one it paid $190,000; for the other, containing 2,- 
595 acres, $700,000. It tore down the old houses and 
built sunitary new ones. It constructed railroads to 
carry fertilizers out and to take back the produce the 
prosperous tenants now raise So where once were 
dangerons, diseaxe-breeding marshes are now miles of 
valuable land under high cultivation, and growing 
more valuable all the while, for the larger tract fronts 
on a mile and a half of the ship canal and will some 
day be lined with factories. From this former men- 
ace to health Manchester already collects valuable 
revenues 1n rents. 

Study Manchester from any of its various enter- 
prises of busine&s, commerce, transportation, its great 
and growing‘industries, or its noteworthy manicipal 
government, you find valuable lessons in history, 
commercial geography, civics and economics. 
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Professional Calks 


Education for Efficiency 


Another leading object in education for efficiency is 


the cultivation of the critical discernment of beauty’ 


and excellence in things and in words and thoughts, 
in nature and in human nature. We associate the 
word ‘‘criticism’’ with the discernment of defects and 
inferiorities, and the mind we ordinarily call critical 
is apt to have a keener scent for faults, mistakes and 
offenses than for merits, wise judgments and right 
actions; but the faculty for discerning quickly and 
surely excellencies and virtues in persons, people, na- 
ture and art is an immeasurably more valuable and 
useful faculty than the faculty for seeing weaknesses 
and sins. It ought to be carefully and incessantly cul- 
tivated by school, college and the experience of life; 
for it is capable of contributing greatly to happiness 
as well as to material success. The faculty ot discern- 
ing and using conspicuous merit in other people dis- 
tinguishes the most successful administrators, rulers 
and men of business. It is the habit of picking out 
beauties and excellencies in mixed characters and 
mixed scenes, or in events containing both good and 
evil, which provides a firm foundation for satisfaction 
and content in daily life. This critical faculty for 
beauty and virtue in things and people} can be culti- 
vated toa high degree from early childhood, thruout 
life, or it can be repressed and overborne by; the op- 
posite habit, which ordinary conversation and the 
daily press tend to foster, or attending to abnormal 
evils, crimes and disasters rather than to the normal 
fortunate course of events. Towards this habitual 
cultivation what is called nature study is of great 
use, because nature is full of abounding beauties and 
excellencies and of perfect adaptations of means to 
ends. 
tions and defects; but the order and stability of the 
natural world as it appears to human senses, and the 
proved fitness of the world to develop in man his no- 
blest faculties, testify to the immense preponderance 
of good over evil in the universe as it appears to man. 
Is it not strange that the introduction of the study of 
nature into schools and colleges should have been re- 
served for the nineteenth century? Is it not stranger 
still that the garden as a means of teaching children 
should never have been used in public school system 
till within the last few years? The blackboard is an 
old invention like the sand table, but how does it com- 
pare with a garden plot as a means of teaching the 
critical discernment of beauty and excellence? It is 
characteristic of the advance of mankind toward civ- 
ilization that men become more and more sensible of 
the good in the world and less apprehensive of the 
evil. In civilized society every child onght to be 
drilled in the critical discernment and appreciation 
of excellence and beauty, physical, mental and moral. 
Should we not all be vastly more charitable in our 


To be sure, it is full too of ugliness, imperfec-’ 
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judgments of people if we were in habit of looking for 
the excellencies in people's bodies, minds and hearts 
rather than for the defects? Nomanand no womas 
possesses perfect beauty; but most people possesn 
some beauties. No man and no woman possesses a 
perfect character; but most men and women possess 
solid virtues, however their virtues may be mixed 
with vices. Let us teachers take thought for teaching 
on a great scale the habitual discernment of superiori- 
ties rather than of inferiorities.—Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot. 


School Management 


Some Thoughts on Morals and 
Punishments 


ELLA C. WILSON IN ‘‘PEDAGOGUES AND PARENTS’, 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 


As for ‘‘natural consequences,”’ is if not a most nat- 
ural consequence that parents’ love should shield 
their children from the results of their frailty? And 
no one is quicker to discern this and reckon upon it than 
the shrewd little youngsters themselves. So when we 


’ make them take consequences which would without 


our intervention be natural ones they are likely to 
reason, and it is natural enough that they should: 
‘“‘Anyway, they might have let us off; they could have 
if they’d wanted to; they’re real mean.’’ Many a 
child has been alienated from parents on these lines. 
What are parents for if not to shield children from 
too heavy suffering from their weakness and helpless- 
ness? Itis natural that love should overtop every- 


- thing, and none so keen to discern it as children. 


However, we have not overmuch to fear perhaps on 
that score. If your boy disobeys you, plays with his 
gun and wounds himself, he is exactly as sure of your 
sympathy and tender care as tho the wound had been 
the result of some accident on the way to Sunday 
school. 
Experience is indeed an unkind teacher. That is 
why we say so often to our children, ‘‘Let your head 
save your heels;’’ and fortunate is he who has the 
wit to doit. -Our children, even with our most lov- 
ing solicitude, will be sufficiently forced to feel the rod 
of experience. Let us not fear, where it is possible, to 
take short cuts with children in morals as in arithme- 
tic. We had a neighbor once who had three sons. He 
had begun life at the bottom and gained riches. Af- 
ter he had given his boys an indulged childhood and 
as much education as they would take he had but one 
maxim for them: ‘‘Now begin at the bottom as I did. 
The only way is to begin at the bottom and work up.”’ 
In spite of his passionate love for them he discouraged 
and alienated every one of them. Nothing could 
make him see that what necessity had made true dis- 
cipline for himself became without that necessity an 
unkindness, arbitrarily imposed; and that by ‘‘learn- 
ing’’ his sons might start many steps up the ladder 
and in congenial company. Children should perceive 
love and interest in their welfare illuminating every 
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relation between them and their parents and their 
teachers; and love shields and protects. For this rea- 
son punishment should be administered only as a last 
resort; it is, indeed, a mute confession of tailure some- 
what back on the line, which failure must now be 
righted. But when it must actually be resorted to, as 
it too often must, if is wise to have it as far as pos- 
sible self-curing on the part of the small sinner. 

Two quite small boys began going to school at the 
same time. They both immediately took up the dis- 
maying habit of swearing. One of the mothers 
promptly whipped her boy at every offense till she, at 
least, heard no more of it; the other one persuaded 
and discussed with her boy about the matter and was 
puzzled that she could not make a bit of impression 
upon him. At last she exclaimed in dead earnest: 

‘*Now see here, young man, this must be stopped. 
Who is to stop it, you or I? Tell me why it is that 
you think you must swear like a little pirate.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ replied the child in equal dead earnest, ‘‘I 
think I’m big enough to swear; and I’m big enough to 
smoke, too; and I’m going to save up my money to 
buy me some cigarets, and I mean to practice running 
till I can run faster than any boy of my age!”’ 

He meant to attain rapidly to the honors of big-boy- 
hood! And now the mother saw in it only miscon- 
ceived ambition; her task became a simple one. She 
had him name over all the men of his acquaintance 
that he considered ‘‘first-rate’’ men; his father, his 
uncle-this and uncle-that, and the friend who had 
lately beatified him by giving him a ‘‘regular man’s 
football; and not one of them had he ever heard 
swear! Almost laughingly she made him see how he 
had chosen the wrong sort for his ideals. He listened 
thoughtfully when she explained to him that now that 
he was going out into the world to be a ‘‘big boy’’ he 
would meet both sorts, but that he would want to line 
up with the best. The boy’s self-respect was retained, 
which was a great triumph, for self-respect is a mighty 
element in the making up of character. He who re- 
spects himself will be respected. To respect one’s 
self so much that he will not, nay can not, soil him- 
self by wrong-doing is the highest attainment of man- 
hood. Cultivate as a precious plant the self-respect of 
children; the tendency of arbitrary punishment is to 
destroy it. 

Is it not wise, too, to govern children by motives 
which shall be permanent? motives which shall go 
right on serving in youth and manhood, when motives 
of fear can have no more power? It has often been ob- 
served that children who have been governed too 
much by fear and by punishments are far more apt to 
have a season of sowing wild oats than are those who 
are led to be self-governing. 

This influencing, rather than directly teaching, may 
seem more the function of the parent than of the 
teacher. Not so. It is the chief function of both. 
When a little friend of mine, good in all his lessons 
but spelling, was kept in despair on account of not 
getting a decent mark in anything because the teacher 
counted the spelling in everything and he ‘‘couldn’t 
spell,’’ I believe that child got far more moral harm 
in the sense of injustice done him than he got of bene- 
fit in spelling, if indeed he got any, which is doubtful. 
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How much higher was the course taken by one of the 
teachers of my childhood’s days! There was a girl 
in our class who, conscientiously and long as she 
might study, always got a third or a half of her words 
wrong. She was, like Robert Louis Stevenson, one of . 
those whom we meet occasionally who have a genius 
for wrong spelling! At last the teacher discussed the 
matter with the cluss and explained to them that the 
girl’s rank was no just estimate of her scholarship. 
In the end, on a motion of one of the boys, it was 
voted that this particular girl’s mistakes in spelling 
were to be divided by four and her mark in spelling to 
be,reckoned according to the result. Now see what a 
host of charming litttle virtues was cultivated in that 
one small act: {generosity, chivalry, kindness, grati- 
tude, justice and an honorable and affectionate class 
spirit. But that teacher was ever « magician among 
teachers! I get it strongly into my head that without 
justice in these small matters it is almost useless for a 
teacher to preach little preachments on justice and 
truthfulness when children’s sense’ of justice is vio- 
lated by their being marked low, for instance, in arith- 
metic, altho everything is correct, just because they 
haven’t spelled ‘‘answer’’ correctly, or because they - 
haven’t ‘‘done it the right way’’ or remembered to ar- 
range it as they were told. 
An incident of my own school life illustrates this 
point. Years have passed, yet the thrill of itis upon ~ 
me as I revert to it. Fresh from the Boston grammar | 
school, I was on my way to examination for entrance 
into the long-anticipated high school. The only fear 
I had was for my oral arithmetic. Of the written I 
felt sure. The ponderings under my jacket as I trudged 
resentfully along were of this rebellious sort: ‘‘Out- 
rageous mean! I can get their old answers in a min- 
ute, but I'll never be able to say those old explana- 
tions!’’ and so on, and so forth, all the way. To my 
delight and surprise I was ushered alone with the ex- 
aminer into the examining room and told to ‘‘just give 
the answer!’’ Could anything be finer? I grew three 
inches on the spot. But to this day it seems to me too 
pathetic that notions of school justice should have 
been of such a character that that simple act of pure 
fairness could produce in me a sense of gratitude that 
has lasted all these years. Besides the injustice of 
things of this sort, which prevail far too much in the 
schools, and even in the homes, there is in it a dis- 
couragement often beyond the childish powers of re- 
sistance. Encouragement is the very thrill of life; 
we need it ourselves; how much more the children. 
Life is a dead, dead thing for any of us without it. 


Washington’s Birthday 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, Jong after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps the thoughts of your natal day. 

—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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“Lives of great men all remind us 
‘We can make our lives sublime.” Longfellow. 
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Plan for the Study of Tennyson. 

By SISTER PAULINE (Convent of Mercy) Knoxville, Tenn. 

At least a month should be devoted to the study 
of the poet. All compositions are based upon this 
study and the memory gems are selections from 
his poems. At the end of the month have a Tenny- 
son hour as a resume of the work passed over, dur- 
ing which a program similar to the following should 
be carried out: 


1. ‘‘The Poet of the Sea’’—Paper. 

2. ‘‘Sweet and Low’’—To be sung by class. 

3. ‘*The Story of the Holy Grail’’—Paper. 

4. ‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade’’—Recited. 
5. ‘*Oft-quoted Lines from Tennyson’’—Paper. 
6. ‘‘Break, Break, Break’’—Sung. 

7. ‘‘More of Our Tennyson Studies’’—Paper. 
8. ‘‘The Brook.’’—Sung. 


* * * . 


The first week’s work is on the life of the poet. 

Give especial attention to his home life and its 
influence upon him; his friendship with Hallam, to 
which we owe so many of his most beautiful lines; 
his residence on his beloved Isle of Wight. 

Dwell also upon his love for the briny deep, and 
upon his fame as a lyrist by which he is best known 
and loved. 

The second week is spent in studying the ‘‘Idylls 
of the King.’’ Tell the stories of ‘‘The Coming of 
Arthur,’’ ‘‘Guinevere,’’ ‘‘Gareth and Lynette,”’ ete., 
to the class. Have ‘‘The Story of the Holy Grail’”’ 
read by the pupils. 
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The third week is devoted to the study of thg 
‘‘Holy Grail’’ for the figures and interpretation. 
The virgin knight Galahad is followed from his 
knighting, when King Arthur said, ‘‘God make thee 
good, as thou are beautiful,’’ to the time of his dis- 
appearance ‘‘far in the Spiritual City’’—his search, 
his trials o’er. 

The fourth week, take up Tennyson’s lyrics— 
‘‘The Bugle Song,’’ ‘‘Break, Break, Break,’’ ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Bar,’’ ‘‘Sweet and Low,’’ and the patriotic 
‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade.’’ All these should 
be memorized during the month and also selected 
lines from ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ with other familiar 
quotations taken from his poems. The study of the 
first week furnishes material for the paper, ‘‘The 
Poet of the Sea.’’ 

The second and the third week ‘‘The Story of 
the Holy Grail,’’ and the fourth week with the 
study of the familiar lines give much fertile matter 
for the other two papers. ‘‘More of Our Tenny- 
son Studies,’’ and ‘‘Oft-quoted Lines from Tenny- 
son.’’ 

‘*Ring Out, Wild Bells,’’ from ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ 

* 
I hold it true, whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 


I hold it true with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tongues, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


TEN REASONS WHY 


EVERY CATHOLIC TEACHER SHOULD TAKE THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


I.—BECAUSE, a good professional journal is now gener- 
ally regarded as a necessity by every progressive 
teacher—and for Catholic teachers no other publica- 
tion compares in value and interest with this maga- 
zine. 

Il.—BECAUSE it is the one periodical devoted entirely 
to the interests and needs of Catholic school teachers 
—enabling them to keep in touch with their fellow 
workers, to hear from each other as to successful 
methods and experiences, and to read the advice and 
suggestions of Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Diocesan Sup- 
erintendents, Pastors and other Church and School 
authorities. 


IlIl.—BECAUSE it supplies not only methods and mater- 
ials for use in religious education—the all-important 
work of our schools—but it is generally conceded to 
equal the best secular journals in value and amount 
of practical material on the common school branches. 
Many public school teachers take it because of its 
superiority in this regard. 

IV.—BECAUSE just as “Catholic Schools for all Catholic 
children” is a claim on parents warranted by the im- 
portance of religious training, so also ‘‘The Catholic 
School Journal for all Catholic teachers” is a claim 
on Catholic teachers warranted by the attention that 
the publication gives to methods and materials on 
the special work of the church schools. 

V.—BECAUSE the secular journals at any price are 
comparatively poor value for Catholic teachers, in- 
asmuch as far from affording any help in systematic 
religious training, they ignore completely the place 
of religion in education. Like the public schools 

. for which they are intended, they give much atten- 
tion to fads and no attention to the all-important 
work of religious educatien. 


VI.—BECAUSE this Journal is commended by Most Rev. 
Archbishops, Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Pastors and 
Rev. Superiors of Teaching Orders. Its practical 
value and interest are attested by voluntary testi- 
monials from. hundreds of religious teachers in all 
parts of the United States. 

VII.—BECAUSE Catholic teachers should take pride in 
having a publication or medium of their own. And 
inasmuch as every new subscription helps to make 
The Journal better and more useful for all, the co- 
operation of every teacher is much to be desired. 

VIII.—BECAUSE, as Bishop Spalding says, ‘“‘the teacher 
is the school and whatever refreshes or quickens or 
inspires the teacher, must stimulate and uplift the 
school.” Bishop Spalding was one of the first pre- 
lates to commend The Journal and encourage it on 
as a needed undertaking. 

IX.—BECAUSE the school whose work consists of mere 
question and answer drills without any of the special 
exercises and devices of program that add variety, 
interest and zest to class work, is dragging along 
without accomplishing the results that it should. 
The School Journal supplies the methods, aids and 
devices that make for the progress of the class. 

X.—BECAUSE the teacher who says she has no time to 
read a school journal is the very one who most needs 
it. Proper class methods will give necessary leisure 
for profitable professional reading. Moreover the 
teacher who offers this excuse really places little 
value on her own time and that of the class. There 
is never an issue of The Journal but contains a 
number of time-saving methods and suggestions— 
the fruits of the experience of successful teachers. 
What is $1.00 a year for The Journal as against 
hours, days and even weeks saved in the general 
progress of the class. 
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‘“‘Break, Break, Break,’’ ‘‘Crossing the Bar,”’ 
“The Bugle Song,’’ ‘‘Sweet and Low,”’ ‘‘Charge of 
the Light Brigade.’’ 


Specimen Paper from Program of “Tennyson Hour” at St. Mary’s 
- School at Knoxville, Tenn 


OFT QUOTED LINES FROM TENNYSON. 

**Distilled thoughts in distilled words’’—is a tribute paid to our 
poet’s pure, refined play of words. So oft quoted are some of his 
beautiful passages—that with our weeks of study, we have only 
opened the door of his great store house of rich thought, and ex- 
amined just a few of his most brilliant jewels—those which by their 
brighter lustre and purer glow have first claimed our admiring 
attention. 

Deeply and long would I like to dwell upon them, but I must 
restrain my desires, and take up only the more familiar and most 
beloved ones. 

Tennyson might have concealed his name, his age, and the cir- 
cumstances of his life, but he could not have concealed his character. 
The moral atmosphere of it is clearly and faithfully shown in the 
treasures he has left behind him. They are his footsteps on the 
sands of time. 

All of his poems elevate, uplift, inspire. 

The depths his feelings of love and regard could fathom are 
seen in that exquisite ‘‘In Memoriam’’ which was written to lament 
the death of Arthur Hallam—his best and truest friend. Indeed his 
love for this ‘‘more than brother’’ was so deep that he could not 
find words to express it. 


*‘T cannot love thee as I ought, - 
For love reflects the thing beloved. 
My words are only words and moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought.’’ 


The loving touch with which he paints the picture of the lowly 
fisherman’s wife, as she lulls her little one to sleep, gives us an 
assurance that even the poor about Farningford—his charming home 
in the Isle of Wight—were not too humble to be honored by his pen. 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moan, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps.’’ 

How Tennyson could rejoice with the school girl in her simple 
pleasures we see from the ‘‘May Queen. 

**You must wake, and call me early, call me early, mother dear; 

To-morrow ‘ill be the happiest of all the glad New Year; 


Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, merriest day; 
For I’ ueen 0’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
he May.’ 


Even the smallest things in nature has our pont brought to our 
notice under the covering of his ‘ ‘distilled wor 

This is what he says of the shell which we might have picked 
up from the sands, admired carelessly, perhaps, and then cast 
away. Says Tennyson: 


‘*See what a lovely shell, 
Small and round as a pearl, 
Lying close to my feet. 
Frail—but a divine, 
Made so fairly well— 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute! 

A miracle of design.’’ 


‘*The Brook’’ is so vivid as we follow it with him from its 
mountain birthplace to the ‘‘brimming river’’ that_we can almost 
see the modest violet nestling in its mossy Sides. Let us watch it 
as it comes from ‘‘haunts of coot and hern’’ and makes a ‘‘sudden 
sally’’ and ‘‘sparkles out among the fern’’ and bickers ‘‘down the 
the valley’’ singing: 


“‘I chatter, chatter as I flow, 
To gain the brimming river— 

For men may come and men may go— 
But go on forever. 


I murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses. 


For men may come and men may go— 
But I go on forever.’ 


The brook’s silvery chatter as it wanders through its woodland 
she is hushed into silence when the cannon of ‘‘The Light Brigade’’ 
oms out, 


**Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward; 

All in the valley of Death, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them— 

Cannon to left of them— 

Cannon in front of them— 
Volley’d and thunder’d. 


Charging an army while 
All the world wondered. 
Plunged through the battery-smoke, 


Superintendent, Catholic Schools, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


By E. WYATT-DAVIES, Trinity College, Cambridge $1,10 
**The book might well be the favorite text in our Catholic Normal and High Schools.” Rev. T. J. O’Brien, 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF IRELAND 
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Right thro’ the line, then broke. 
—Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred.’’ 


It is in that little gem—‘‘Ring Out, Wild Bells’’—from ‘‘In 
Memoriam’’ that Tennyson shows in an especial manner his yearn- 
ing for the higher things, purer laws, love of truth and light. 
‘‘Common love of good and peace’’ he longs for, and prays that 
they may be ushered in with the New Year, and that the ‘‘Ancient 
forms of paltry strife’’ may re away with the dying year. 

Ring out, Wil bells, to the wild sky, 


Ring out the old—ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land— 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.’’ 


His well-known ‘‘Crossing the Bar’’ is admired and appreciated 
by all who have the spirit and messages of hope which run through 
all his religious poetry. How sweetly expressive is this ‘‘Crossing 
the Bar’’: 

‘*Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
. When I put out to see. 


Twilight and evening bell— 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face— 
When I have crost the bar.’’ 


Although many of his lines are very familiar to us, still some 
of them seen to have taken root in our hearts. Among these are 
the following: 

‘*Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’’ 


‘*Man's word is God in man.’’ 
held that sorrow makes us wise.’’ 


‘* ‘Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 


‘*And the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.’’ 
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Tennyson was greatest in thé poet’s art ot ‘‘marrying music to 
immortal verse.’’ e is as musical as Mozart. 

His own ideals and nobleness of mind shine out in all his 
works, for these are his own lines: 


‘*Words like nature half reveal, and half conceal 
The soul within.’’ 


NEW YORK CHILDREN DULL. 


According to Superintendent Maxwell, the boys 
and girls of the New York City schools are dull. 
From 25 to 50 per cent of the school children are 
from two to six years too old for the classes in 
which they are being taught. 


The facts as compiled from reports from the 
principals of schools have amazed Dr. Maxwell. So 
urgent, in his opinion, is the need for a remedy he 
has requested all those principals who have abnor- 
mally old pupils under their charge to organize 
special classes for their instruction even if thou- 
sands of other children are forced on part time. 


Another alarming feature is the fact that the 
percentage of abnormally old children increases dur- 
ing the first five years of school life. In the first 
year classes the children who are considerably older 
than the average constitute but 23.2 per cent. In 
the fourth and fifth years they form 49 per cent, 
which is the maximum. From that time on there 
is a decrease, but at no time does it fall below 25 
per cent, which figure represents the percentage of 
abnormally old children in the last year of the 
school course. 
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LUNT LIBRARY 
On the Campus, Evanston 


Depts. of Northwestern University 


IN EVANSTON IN CHICAGO 
College of Liberal Medical School 
Arts Law School 
School of Music School of Dentistry 
Academy School of Pharmacy 
Total Attendance, 1903-4, 3,831 


Address all inquiries relative to University 
courses IN RESIDENCE to the Deans of the re- 
spective departments, and mention this 
Paper. 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED 
WRITE YOUR NAME and ADDRESS BELOW and MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Reviews. A course inctudes any thre subjects. |] Kach subject te course, 
Arithmetic Agriculture Literature 
lementary Botany First Year Latin 
Zoology igebra 
kK Physics How to Write English 
Plane G Geography Physics 
Grammar . $. History Botany 
Composition Civil Government Ancient 4 
Economics 
Pedagogics COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Psychology iness 
Pharmacy Typewriting 


Cathoic School Journa: February 


TEACHERS MUST GROW IN POWER 


At the Illinois State Teachers’ Association in December, a prom- 
inent normal school president declared that unless a teacher keeps on 
growing, she has no right to preside over a class room. This sentiment 
finds wider expression every year and in time will affect your welfare 


What Are You Planning for 1905 


in the way of self-improvement? Are you seeking competent help in 
any of your studies ? If so, enroll with a growing school that is help- 
ing thousands of teachers to advance to better positions and larger 
salaries. The teacher who strives for mental growth prefers to study 
with a school whose work is constantly expanding. 
new courses every year to meet the needs of progressive students. 
Just now we announce: 


PRIMARY METHODS—A v 
ready next month in Primary Methods, by Miss Sarah E. Sprague, author 
of *‘ Spragve Classic Readers’’ and former Institute Instructor in Primary 
Methods and Inspector of Graded Schools in Minnesota. 
nouncement will appear later in this paper. 


ANCIENT HISTORY—We also announce the early completion of 
this course. The text matter will fill two fine volumes. 


PHARMACY—Now ready, a thorough course, preparing fi ina- 
tion before State Boards of Pharmacy. 


Send to-day for information regarding any courses in which you are interested. 


INTERSTATE SGHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
382-384 Wabash Avenue, 


We add 


extended new course of study will be 


Detailed an- 
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Our attention is called to a very effective 
and appropriate way of raising money for 
school purposes, viz.: stereopticon or magic 
lantern entertainments. They are effective 
because they provide a form of entertain- 
ment that the people really enjoy and are 
willing to buy tickets for. They are ap- 
propriate because they combine educational 
value with interest. Nearly 85 per cent. of 
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entertainment would more than pay for a 
fine lantern with sets of slides enough for 
a series of entertainments. 

In schools and colleges the stereopticon 
lantern is now considered a most important 
aid. For lectures in physics, botany, history, 
geography and other branches it is almost 
invaluable. The McIntosh lantern has been 
endorsed by school and _ college officials 


cents by the Hope Publishing Co., a large 
and reputable publishing house at 228 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. The idea in sending 
the book thus cheap to teachers, is to secure 
its purchase in quantities for class use. 
With Washington’s’ Birthday, Lincoln's 
Birthday, Flag Day, Arbor Day, and other 
special occasions ahead of us, there will be 
need of songs of this kind. To secure the 


our educational impressions come to us throughout the country. Prof. Frost of the book at 10 cents the small ad. appearing 
through the medium of the eye. Compara- University of Wisconsin, Principal Knapp of elsewhere must be cut out and sent with 
tively few of our people have the money or the Portsmouth, N. H., high school, Principal 10 cents. 

leisure to travel and see the wonders and Belcher of the Houston, Texas, high school, * * * 

grandeurs of the many countries of the and the special report of the Chicago High ABOUT INK 

world. ‘‘Trips to the Holy Land,’’ ‘‘Rome— School Principals strongly favor it. Write . 


the City of Churches,’’ ‘‘Points of Interest 
in Paris and London,’’ ‘‘Ireland,’’ ‘‘Yellow- 
stone Park,’’ ‘‘Mexico,’’ etc., are titles to 
as many separate entertainments. The first 


for catalog and terms to the McIntosh Ster- 


¢ After the 1st of March the season for 
eopticon Co., Department Six, Chicago, Il. 
* * * 


shipping ink will be at hand and most 
schools will be ready to order a _ supply. 
Remember that it does not pay to buy poor 
ink. The Diamond Ink Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, manufactures inks of superior 
quality. 

Their Diamond Imperial Black Ink is en- 
tirely free from gum and acids, therefore it 
does not eat the pens. This ink is used 
with the greatest satisfaction all over the 
country. 

Fa the advertisement and prices on page 


202 school songs with music are offered 


Wholesale 
Retail 


Trial Order 
Solicited 


[We cheerfully furnish quotaiions] 


PIEPER, 


302-304 West Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eat” 


Merchandise Guaranteed 


* * * 


If you desire to buy or rent a typewriter, 
or have one repaired, the firm to write to 
is Stumpf & Yaw, 414 Broadway, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. This house in addition to being 
the sales agency of the Densmore typewriter, 
also conducts a first-class repair deparment 
in which machines of all makes are repaired 
at very reasonable prices. The house is also 
able to quote low prices on typewriter rib- 
bons, paper, carbon sheets, mimeograph sup- 
plies, typewriter stands, chairs and copy 
holders. The Densmore machine was selected 
as the official typewriter at the last World's 
Fair, and is widely known as the machine 
that ‘‘does more’’ than other typewriters. 
Its mechanical plan is high grade in every 


We satisfy, or refund money 
For the past twelve years we have carefully studied and catered to the wants of 


CONVENTS, BOARDING SCHOOLS RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
and REV. CLERGY. respect, and users of it are strong in its 


We are today recognized as leading dealers in all kinds of groceries and supplies, the best * * * 
preof of which are our perfect references—ask for them, F ° ° 
ather Gibbons, the efficient super- 
intendent of parochial schools in the 
A FEW LENTEN SPECIALS: diocese of Buffalo, has inaugurated a 
Mixed Holland Herring, Small (% Ib.) Breakfast Mackerel good idea in undertaking the publica- 
per 50 10 lb. tion of what is called “The Parochial 


i ; . School Record.” The idea of the little 
.60 3.00 paper is to afford a medium for the 
2.50 ll 


: publication of official school announce- 
Choice No. 1 Family Mackerel, Smoked White Fish, 20 lb. baskets ments, reports and news from the many 
20 Ib. kit...... (smoked to order) per Ib.... ..... schools of the dioceses, ete., ete. As 
stated in its announcement it is not a 
pedogogical periodical. For subscrib- 
ers and support, it looks to the pupils, 
parents and friends of Catholic educa- 
tion. 


o 


MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


OUR 800 PAGE CATALOGUE 


Of *TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES” devotes many pages to 

our line of Manual Training Tools and Benches. For nearly 
20 years we have made a careful study of the exact Tool and 
Bench requirements of Technical Schools, Colleges and other 
Institutions, and know, from experience, the good and bad 
features of Tools intended for Students’ use. _If interested, 


ASK FOR. CATALOGUE No. 1335 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER §& CO. 
HARDWARE AND TOOLS . 
4th Ave. and 13th St. NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 
being added. By Rev. M. P. O'BRIEN, 
Deleware County, Pa. Price, 


gasr LATIN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
Latin in six months. Being an — 
method of learning to read, writeand spea. 
the Latin Language. Third edition revised 
and enlarged, French, Italian and Spanish 
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Glimpse of Russia. 


It Emperors, Its History, Its 
Government. Assasinalion 
of Rulers. 


The attention of those having charge 
of the purchase of grocery supplies for 
convents, boarding schools and religi- 
ous institutions generally, is directed 
to the announcement of O. R. Pieper 
Co., of Milwaukee, on page 290. This 
house has been very successful in cater- 
ing to the wants of Catholic institu- 
tions, the basis for its being, low prices, 
first-class goods, prompt delivery and 
uniform courtesy. The Pieper Co., is 
able to quote the best Chicago whole- 
sale prices, and we recommend buyers 
in this line to give them a trial order. 
Many of the largest Catholic institu- 
tions in the Northwest are on their list 
of regular patrons. 


Ben 


Hur Chariot Race 


We 


The Finest March Ever Composed 


SEE SPECIAL PRICES BELOW 


Ben Hur Chariot Race March 
—The greatest and best of marches; 
universal favorite. Every player 
should have this piece. Price, 50c. 


The Mi ht Fiver March— 
The great i March. Full 
of snap, fire and dash. One of the 
latest. Be sure to get a copy. 
Price, 50c. 


Storm King March— 
Contains a magnificent representa- 
tion of rumbling thunder, flashing 
of lightning, the Storm King awak- 
ening, and his defiance of the ele- 
ice, 


The Witch's Whirl Waltzes— 
Pronounéed the best placed on the 


of Beauty Waltzes— 
Without any exception one of the 
prettiest waltzes ever published ; 
‘simply beautiful; try it. Price, 50c. 
armin’ U; 


The 
greatest and of all cake-walk 
compositions. Get this, as there is 


market in recent years. Wonder h 
Tully descriptive. Representing | Moreh. CZAR NICHOLAS II. 
dancing Fairies, Elves, Old Witeb, | pun of fife, spirit and enthusiasm. 

Price, 7 HE following have been the czars 
dian March-Two-step. Specially tive March, arranged with and emperors of Russia from the 
Dright and catchy. You should] Fire Bell effects; specially attrac- 
ave a copy. Prive, 50e. tive; geta copy. Price, 60e. time of the election of Michael Roman- 


Read this Special Offer 
To any one ordering 3 or more of the pieces named above, at 
the extra reduced prices given below, we agree to send, free 
of charge our special book collection of 32 pieces, consistin 


off. Czar Peter was the first ruler who 
adopted, in the year 1721, the title of 


of one complete full page of aie from 39 instrumente emperor: 
songs. nm e 
of Your money cheerfully re- HOUSE OF ROMANOFF—MALE LINE. 
\. Special Reduced Prices Feodor 1676 
hg Including the above ) .60 68 1725 
(tion of32pieces free.) 4, Peter II.. 
HOUSE OF ROMANOFF—FEMALE LINE 


Our Line of 


Laundry 


is Complete. 
Laundry Machinery 
co 


Washers 
Extractors 
Mangsles 
Gel the 
Best. 


Estimates Cheerfully and Promptly Furnished. 


46-60 NORTH CLINTON ST. 
CHICAGO. 


a 


PERFECT LIGHT AND VENTILATION i 
: By having your Window Shades hung on the 4 
JOHNSON SHADE ADJUSTER i} 
BETTER THAN BLINDS—\ THE COST 


3 Successfully used in hundreds of schools and colleges for 4 years. 

may if you are building do not fail to send for free sample of the Johnson jj 

Window Stop and Booklet 
167 DEARBORN STREET, 


. R. JOHNSON, Mfgr. #7 DEARBORN 


= tried to have him killed, so he shaved 


73 , Antonovitch, then only three months 
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HOUSE OF ROMANOFF—HOLSTEIN. 
Paul 


Alexander I... .. 1801 


Alexander III. .. - 1881 


Nicholas II. (the present czar).. 1994 


The czar knows that any moment 
may chronicle his assassination. Death 
by dagger, bomb and poison stalk be- 
side the ruler of Russia and has done 
so since 1683, since Michael, the first 
of the Romanoffs was crowned. Feo- 
dor I., the last of the race of Rurie, 
had been murdered only a few years 
before, and with Michael comes in the 
long story of murder and _ sudden 
death. 

Peter the Great, at the age of 10 
years, barely escaped assassination and 
was only saved by the devotion of his 
mother. When he came to power he re- 
membered that his sister Sophia had 


off her beautiful hair, put her in a 
convent, and by extreme cruelty caus- 
ed her a slow death. Then his hate 
concentrated on his own son, Alexis. 
The son fled, but was lured back to the 
palace on specious promises and pois- 
oned. 

When Peter died, another son, Ivan 


old, became his successor. The child’s 
elder sister, Elizabeth, thrust the boy 
into a cell, and later, when Peter IIT.. 
the usurper, had succeeded Elizabeth, 
Ivan was killed, his body being pierc- 
ed twenty-five times by swords. 

The wife of Peter III. then enter- 
ed the lists as an assassin. She de- 
throned Peter, and sent her admirer, 
Alexis Orloff, to poison him. Peter re- 
fused the wine, but on July 17, 1762, 
Orloff strangled him. ° 


RICHARD D. KIMBALL 


Eugineer 
34 Merchants’ Row, BOSTON. 


“Plans, Specifications and Su- 
-perintendence for Heating, Ven- 
tilating and Lighting Installa- 
tions. “Central Heating and 
Lighting Plants a Specialty 


Some Recent Work : 


St. Michael’s Cathedral and School Assoc- 
Springfield, Mass., central heating plant, 
Holy Rosary Church Parish, Holyoke, Mass., 
schoo? building and central heating plant, 
St. Mary’s Church, Providence R.I., school 
building and central plant. St. Paul’s 
Church, Worcester, Mass., heating plant for 
church. Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, North Easton, Mass, St.Anne’sSchool, 
Worcester, Mass. Alumni Building, Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Dartmouth 
College. ‘Mount Holyoke College, Groton 
School, Connecticut Hospitals for the Insane 
at Middletown and Norwich, Conn., etc. 
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gq" Remit all subscriptions for THE CATH 

OLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL direct to the 
Milwaukee office. Do not pay money to 
solicitors. 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


STUDY THE 
‘New York State Examina 
CONTENTS: 
H 4 Years Questions with Ans. in Arithmetic. 
4 Years Questions with Ans.in Grammar. 
4 Years Questions with Ans.in Geography. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Physiology. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods. 
Years Questions with Ans. in Civil Govern. 


Years Questions with Ans. in 

Years Questions with Ans. in En; 

Years Questions with Ans. in Book-keeping. 
c 


Years Questions with Ans. in School Law. 
Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra. 

_ 14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. Literature, 

. 14 Years Questions with Ans. in Ge n. History. 
Years Questions with Ans, in Rhetoric. 

; 14 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. in Botany, 

‘14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physics. 
Years Questions with Ans. in Chemistry. 
Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 

Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology. 

4 Years Questions with Ans. 


Y mestions with Ans. 
Years uestions with Ans. in School Economy 
PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25¢.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, FOR $2.00. 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDISPENSABLE TO TEACHERS. 


ROYAL SLEEVE PROTECTOR 
PAT FOR 


Fits the arm snugly. Needs no tying nor 
pinning. Just slip them on and the special 
elastic goring does the rest. Made of duck 
in white, brown and black. Easily laun- 
dered. Small, Mediura or Large size, sent 
postpaid for 25 cents a pair. Agents Wanted 


ROYAL MFG. CO., Evansville, Ing 


DIAMOND INKS 


Price of THE DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK in bulk; a clear Black 


Ink that does not°gum or corrode the 
pen. 
gallon Jugs,each - 


$1.00 
Kegs, per gallon, 


10 

50“ rrels .60 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 
They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


alone is law. 


In 1800 Paul was declared mental- 
ly deranged, and the following year he 
was quietly murdered so that no fur- 
ther trouble would be had with him. 


The long reigns of Alexander I. and 
Nicholas I. were marked by a series of 
attempts at assassination that are re- 
markable in that they did not succeed. 
The intrigues looking to the death of 
the Russian sovereign were discovered 
in the army, and in court, and among 
the people. But the two monarchs es- 
caped violent death many times by nar- 
= margins and finally died in their 


Alexander IT. succeeded to the throne 
of Russia in 1855, and his history is 
one long fight to preserve his life from 
the murderers that tracked him. The 
dagger and the pistol having failed, 
they resorted to the use of bombs and 
mines. Despite precautions, Alexan- 
der II. was killed by a bomb thrown by 
a man who was killed himself by the 
explosion in St. Petersburg on March 
13, 1881. 


The reign of Alexander III, the fa- 
ther of the present czar, reads like a 
page from the notebook of a nihilist. 
Conspiracies, mines, bombs, officials as- 
sassinated, the immediate entourage 
of the czar under suspicion—these are 
but a few of the things that the ruler 
of all the Russias had to face. But he 
died in his bed at Livadia in 1894, but 
Nicholas IT. succeeded to the heritage 
of woe and sudden death. 


Since his accession several deeply 
rooted conspiracies have been discover- 
ed, and the recent event at the bless- 
ing of the Neva is but part and par- 
cel of what the Russian ruler is com- 
pelled to face. 


The eastern slavs, ancestors, of the 
Russians, were settled in western Rus- 
sia and consisted of several tribes. In 
826, being much distracted by internal 
dissension, they invited the Variag 
chiefs to come and rule over them. 
Rurik, a Swede, with others, took pos- 
session of the territory of Novgorod 
and became the founders of the Rus- 
sian monarchy. A ‘state of anarchy 
and petty warfare dates from 1054, the 
death of Jaroslef, the prince of Novo- 
gorod, until 1478. Its chiefs were call- 
ed grand dukes until 1100, when the 
title of ezar was taken. In 1223 they 
became tributary to the mongol Tar- 
tars, but in 1477 they were expelled, 
and the sovereigns, till Peter the Great, 
generally died violent deaths. 


Russia’s government is an absolute 


hereditary monarchy. The whole le-. 


gislative, executive and judicial pow- 
er is united in the emperor, whose will 
One of the fundamental 
laws of the realm is that every sover- 
eign with his consort and children, 
must be a member of the Orthodox 
Greek church. Prince and princess 
of the imperial house must obtain the 
consent of the czar to any marriage 
contract. 


Our Speciaity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper 
Borders—Chicks, Roses, Flag, each 2 cts. 
Goldenrod, Daisies, Tulips. Easter. 
Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits, each 4 cts, 
Sunbonnet, Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Tur- 
keys, Kittens, Dauce of Roses, Little Sol- 
diers, Cupids. Cherries and Hatchet, each 5 


Washington on Horse, Washington anid 
— Ross, Large Flag, Log Cabin, each 10 
cts. 

Roll of Honor, Welcome, fancy, each 10 cts. 
Busywork Stencils—3x5 inches—set of 25 for 
10 cts. Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts, 

Blue Tracing Powder—% Ib. for 10 cts. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Fancy alphabetli cts. 

Colored Chalk, Crayons,—best: dozen, 13 cts. 

Maps, U. S. and Continents, 9x12, each 2 cts; 
17x22, 5 cts; 34x44 20 cts; 4x6 feet, 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Order some and ask for full list. 


Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Pat. July 23,1901 


For School, Kindergarten and Home 


The new combination rug and hammock loom 
“Perfection”’ [see illustration] adjustable in, 
in length and width, meets every requirement 
for weaving. ‘‘ Hand Loom Weaving,”’ Rand, 
McNally & Co., by Mattie Phipps Todd, is the 
only practical book on this subject. 

A practical and most timely help in the solu. 
tion of the problem of industrial work in the 
primary school and for home work. Endorsed 
by leading teachers 

All Kinds Weaving Material at Wholesale and Retail. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


TODD & TODD, 730 E. 18th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Four great boards, or councils, ad- 
minister the affairs of the empire, and 
each possesses separate functions. The 
council of state is the first of these 
boards. Recently M. de Witte was ap- 
pointed president of this board. This 
council is divided into three depart- 
ments—legislative, civil and church 
adminisration, and finance. Each de- 
partment has its own president and 
separate duties. 


The second of the great boards is the 
ruling senate, partly of a deliberative 
and partly of an executive character. 
It is also the high court of justice of 
the empire. The senate is divided into 
nine departments, which all sit in St. 
Petersburg. The decisions of the body 
must all bear the signature of the czar. 
It examines into the state of the general 
administration of the empire and has 
power to make remonstrance to the em- 
peror. Seven of the members con- 
stituted until recently a special depart- 
ment in political offenses. 

The holy synod is the third great 
college, and to it is committed the re- 
ligious affairs of the empire. It is com- 
posed of three metropolitans—St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff, the 
archbishops of Georgia (Caucasus) and 
of Poland. All its decisions, too, must 
have the emperor’s approval. The pres- 
ident of the holy synod is the metro- 
politan of Novgorod and St. Peters- 


urg. 

The fourth board is the committee of 
ministers, consisting of all the min- 
isters. 

The emperor has two private cab- 
inets, whose duties are occupied with 
charitable affairs and the public in- 
struction of girls and the administra- 
tion of institutions established by the 
late Empress Maria. 


The empire of Russia is divided into 
vice royalties, governments, and dis- 
tricts, at the head of which is a gover- 
nor general, who is the emperor’s repre- 
sentative. So far as the lands of the 
peasantry are concerned the whole 
country is divided into 107,676 com- 
munes. The peasants of these divisions 
elect communal assemblies, which dis- 
cuss and decide all local affairs. These 
communes are united into sections, 
each of which is presided over by an 
elder elected at the cantonal assemblies. 
These decide the same class of affairs 
as do the communal assemblies, but 
concerning each its respective canton. 

Zemstvos, or district and provincial 
assemblies, composed of representatives 
elected by the peasantry and the landed 
proprietors, administer the economical 
affairs of the district and province. The 
president of the nobility of the district 
or province presides ex officio over the 
zemstvos. 


The towns and cities of Russia have 
municipal institutions of their own or- 
ganized on nearly the same principles 
as the zemstvos, Finland was ceded to 
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Russia in September, 1809. It preser- 
ves still some remnants of its ancient 


constitution, but of late the ezar’s gov- 


ernors of the province attempted to cur- 
tail the people’s privileges, which led, a 


few months ago, to the assassination of 


the executive of the province. 
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Poland had a constitution of its own 
from 1815 to 1830 and a separate gov- 
ernment until 1814, but during a great 
war it lost its liberty and was divided 
among Russia, Germany, and Austria. 
The use of the Polish language in Rus- 
sian Poland is prohibited. . 


Drawing Table. 


UP-TO-DATE 
School and Office Furniture 


We manufacture a full line of Drawing Tables and Draughting Room Fur- 
niture, also School and Office Furniture. 


Write for Complete Catalogue. 


School Desk. 


77 ALABAMA STREET, 


FRITZ & GOELDEL MEG CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


tr 


>. 
> The following Orders are 
extensive users of our 


Commercial Text Books: 


OOO 


These are the titles of the 
books they are using: 


PIS 


Sisters of Charity, 

Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Sisters of St. Francis, 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Sisters of Loretto, 

Sisters of Providence, 
Sisters of I. H. M., 

Sisters of Mercy, 
Dominican Sisters, 

Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Humility, 
Ursuline Sisters, 
Presentation Nuns, 

Sisters of St. Benedict, 


Sisters of Divine Providence. 


Office Methods and Practical 
Bookkeeping, 


Modern Commercial 
Arithmetic, 


Modern Business Speller, 


Complete Touch Typewriting 
Instructor, 


Lessons in Munson 
Phonography, 


Lessons in Pitman 
Phonography, 
Lyons’ Commercial Law, 


Dictation Studies, 


for commercial texts. 
and personal attention. 


24 Adams St. 


$ 
> 
> 
> 
$ 
> 
$ 
> 
> Sisters of the Visitation, 
» 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
» 
$ 
$ 
$ 
> 
> CHICAGO. 


We give special attention to the needs of Religious Schools 
Their inquiries receive prompt 
ADDRESS 


POWERS & LYON 


1133 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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at Washing- 
Pyramids of 
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Courtesy of The Century Co. 


GEORGE BURNETT 
ARCHITECT 


“SCHOOL BUILDINGS MY 
SPECIALTY” 


Rooms 8 and 9, Aiello Block 
TRINIDAD, COLO. 


Respectfully solicits your 


The Crowell i 
Laboratory for 
Physics, ... it 


Used in more than a thous- ||” 
and schools. Used in more Vy 
than a hundred Catholic jj 
schools, The price of the i? 
laboratory shown here is 
$150. Write for our terms; \ 
illustrated pamphlet giving i 
full description. Do you i 
have our illustrated cata- 
logue? If not, send forone. 


Columbia School Supply Co. ;) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. “Ny 


patronage. 


‘We Lead the World in Im- 
proved Methods for Teaching 
Penmanship. 


A Perfect Writing 
Book. 


The copy follows the pen and 
each line of the pupil’s writing 
is concealed as finished. 

Pupils write continuously 
from the model, and only the 
perfect formis presented tothe 
mind. Penmanship made easy 
and interesting. Samples Free. 


FIG. 1—One inch card-board band. FIG. 2—Four pieces of blotting paper 244 inches wide. Card-board band and blotting 
we} fastened together at either end with wire threads. FIG. 3—Copy slipped under card-board band and held in position by 


line. 


National Publishing Company, 


nd for copying. As each line is written copy and bletter are moved down to dry writing, which brings copy in place tor next 


308-320 SEVENTH ST. 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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Modsern Religious Painters 


A SERIES OF BRILLIANT ARTICLES WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF FINE PAINTINGS OF 
GREAT EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 


WE HERE is scarcely any one who does not 
know something about the famous relig- 
ious painters of old, but who knows the 
religious paintings of the present day? 
We do parca 4 come across one or 
two of their pictures, but this gives us 
no idea of their work in general. This lack of 
we is scarcely to be wondered at, since 
nothing has ever appeared in any language, so far, 
treating this important subject at all adequately. 

To be fully appreciated an artist’s work must be 
considered as a whole, a number of his pictures 
placed together‘ and then these pictures analyzed, 
contrasted and described by acompetent art critic. 

A series of brilliant articles is about to begin in 
Benziger’s Magazine, and in connection therewith 
the very best modern religious paintings will be re- 
produced and described. 

The articles will be written especially for Ben- 
ziger’s Magazine by one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on the subject—by no less a person than 
the well-known writer and art conniosseur, Dr. Al- 
bert Kuhn, O.S. B., whois just completing his mon- 


The subscription price of Benziger’s Magazine is $2.00. 


Benziger 


NEW YORK: 36-38 Barclay Street 


Cincinnati: 343 Main Street 


umental ‘‘General History of Art.” In this work, 
appearing in forty parts, with no less than four 
thousand illustrations, he treats on architecture, 
painting and sculpture from the standpoint of his- 
tory, technique and aesthetics. The work has been 
in course of publication for over ten years, and has 
received the highest praise, not only from Catholic 
critics, but from non-Catholic ones as well. 

These articles of Dr. Kuhn on “‘ Modern Religious 
Painters’’ willcreate wide interest, not only among 
the laity, but especially among the Reverend 
Clergy, who through them will be brought in 
direct contact with the modern religious artists 
and their work, and this will prove of immeasur- 
able value when they are called upon to decorate 
churches, select paintings, etc. i 

The articles will begin in the Marchnumber. We: 
advise all who are interested to subscribe at once, 
as we do not print a larger edition of the Maga- 
zine than necessary. If for nothing else in the 
Magazine, it will be well worth while to preserve 
the different numbers containing these articles on 
Modern Religious Painters.” 


(The easiest way to remit is to send a $2,00 Bill.) 


Brothers 


CHICAGO: 211-213_.Madison Street 


Many Hundreds of Catholic Schools 


— 
Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping 


And the other text books published by the Sadler-Rowe Company, There are many 
publications on the market, but the Sadler-Rowe commercial texts 
are by far the best pedagogically and practically, 
They were prepared by successful 
business men and 
cessful educators, 


Full information in regard to any or all of our books may be had by addressing 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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Fryes 


Parochial Schools and Academies. 
The most popular text-books on the subject. 


, 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four hundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear's Sixty Lessons ia Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. : 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. : 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY (Indiana Edition) 


Adopted August 11, 1904, by the 
DIOCESE OF INDIANAPOLIS 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Adopted August 25, 1904, by the 
DIOCESE OF COLUMBUS. 


Frye’s Geographies are scientific, practical, 
modern, teachable, superior in method, at- 
tractive in form, admirable in style, and 
unrivaled in the quality of their maps and 


To the author the term “geography” means 
the study of the earth as the home ef man— 
Every lineof type, every picture, every map 
helps to carry out thisconception. :: :: 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By EDWARD G. WARD 
Late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Primer, Five Readers, Manval, Phonelic Cards 


To this Series has just been added 


A SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMER FOR 
 GATHOLIG SCHEOLS 


Prepared under the direction of a Supervisor of 
Catholic Schools to provide the religious instruction 
universally desired in this class of books. 


A SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


The Sister Superior of The Immaculate Conception 
School at Falda, Ohio, writes in regard to Frye’s ‘ Ele- 
ments of Geography:” 


1. Itis a thoroughly up-to-date book. recording ac- 
curately the political changes that have oc- 
curred within the last decade. 

It is logical in the arrangement of its matter. 

It contains more abundantinformation than any 
other geography, given in a language easily 
comprehended by grammar school pupils. 

It readily admits of adaptation to the needs of 
any kind of school, even to schools of inferior 
advantages. 

It is not excelled by any other geography in the 
number, variety, and perfection of its maps. 

Its illustrations are eminently superior to those 
of any other geography. 

It is perfectly neutral in matters of religion, and 
contains no statement offensive to Catholics. 

There are many other points in which the Frye 

Geographies excel, but these will suffice to justify my 

choice. Sister M. Victoria is favorably impressed, 

and has nothing but praise for the book. 
Yours very respectfully, 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 
Committee on Geography, Columbus Diocese. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers \ 


Address 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Silver, Burdett & Company 
bb bbb NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


CE 
ADOPTED q 


For exclusive use in the Parochial Schools of the Diocese 
of Newark, New Jersey 

THE . THE 

SENSENIG- DAVIS-DEANE 

ANDERSON INDUCTIVE 


ARITHMETICS GEOGRAPHIES 
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